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SAMUEL BYRON BRITTAN, JR., U. S. N. 
BY A. ANGELO BRITTAN. 


‘ The good die first, 
While they whose hearts are dry as Summer dust, 
Burn to the socket. ” 


HE true glory of life is not always found in a long ex- 
T perience of the world. Some men outlive their use- 
fulness—live to hypothecate honor by fatal compromises 
with wrong. The crown of years may be tarnished, but the 
garlands won by the young are green and fresh with morn- 
ing dews. It is not my purpose to make a long story of a 
short life ; or to magnify the unselfish deeds of true patriot- 
ism and youthful ambition. I only ask the reader’s indul- 
gence while I reverently gather up the laurels a grateful 
people have offered, and of these weave a chaplet to the 
memory of my Brother, who, though he died young, lived 
long enough to make his name memorable; whose fine 
genius and pure love of country at once entitle him to 


‘‘ The patriot’s honors, and the poet's bays.” 


The “Young Hero of Fort Henry” wab born in Bridge- 
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port, Conn., on the 17th of June, 1845. His peculiar tem- 
perament, and the rare combination of physical and mental 
qualities—so admirably blended in his constitution—are 
said to have been largely due to psychological causes ; but 
of these it is not my province to treat. I could hardly ex- 
pect to enlighten the readers of the JOURNAL on a subject 
at once so intricate and profound. But it seems possible 
that this psychological mystery may have had some con- 
nection with the surprising power he subsequently exer- 
cised among his young comrades, and especially over the 
animal creation. 

From early childhood my elder Brother is said to have 
exhibited those amiable qualities and noble attributes that 
everywhere inspire admiration and command respect. I 
have often heard my Father say that Samuel never gave 
him a disrespectful answer, and it is certain that he was al- 
ways deferential in the presence of his superiors. His re- 
spect for parental authority was so sincere and strong that 
he rarely ever committed an act of wilful disobedience, even 
when exposed to great temptation. Only on one occasion 
in his life—of which the writer has any knowledge—was he 
led to disregard the injunctions of his parents, and this was 
under peculiar circumstances. It was general training day 
in Connecticut, and the united efforts of several older boys 
induced him to leave his home and go to Norwalk, some 
fourteen miles from Bridgeport. He was then a mere child, 
and had no conception of the distance. Assured by his 
companions that he would soon be back, and that the fam- 
ily would never suspect his absence, he yielded to their en- 
treaties. Some time during the day he was missed, and 
the other members of the household searched for him, with- 
out success. At length, when night came on, and still 
no tidings had been received of Samuel, very serious ap- 
prehensions were excited at home, and in fact there was 
general alarm in the neighborhood. It was feared that he 
might have fallen into the river, and the deep grief of the 
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family was aggravated by the incidental circumstance of 
my Father's absence. 

At a late hour in the night the truant returned, utterly 
exhausted by his long journey. Weary and conscience- 
stricken, he looked like a picture of mingled penitence and 
despair. His own fine sense of filial affection and obliga- 
tion had been violated, and his instinctive recognition of 
the claims of justice admonished him that he deserved se- 
vere punishment. Falling on his knees before his mother, 
he begged that he might first be whipped, and then for- 
given. In the tearful joy of that hour, Solomon’s injunc- 
tion was quite forgotten; but the prayer for forgiveness fell 
on a sensitive ear, and touched the heart of one to whom 
that appeal was never made in vain. 

The junior S. B. BRITTAN was a special favorite of the 
literary people who frequented my father's house. On one 
occasion, at a Valentine Party, he inspired the muse of a 
Lady of rare genius, and widely known through her varied 
and elegant contributions to American literature. The fol- 
lowing lines were then and there 


ADDRESSED TO SAMMIE, 


Sprig of mischief and delight, 

Now appears a cunning wight, 

With a bright and flashing eye, 

Like a sapphire from the sky, 

With a bright star shining through it— 
Ah, there’s many a heart will rue it. 


Now it melts upon his mother, 

Through the light in which it dances ; 
Can it be that any other 

Will absorb those radiant glances, 
That beam forth so clear and full, 
With affection beautiful ? 
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While those roguish features play, 
Just hear what he has to say: 

‘ One loves the girls, and I am he!” 
Loving, laughing little Sammie. 


Samuel was constitutionally incapable of cruelty, but 
even in early childhood he possessed a masterly power over 
inferior creatures. This was often and strikingly illus- 
trated, and the mysterious influence was not restricted to 
the domestic animals. Of this singular magnetic attrac- 
tion, and domination of the human will over the functions 
of animals, I will relate a single example. It occurred 
when my brother was less than nine years old. He went 
one day to a grove in the neighborhood, where he dis- 
covered a large gray squirrel leaping about among the tree 
tops. He followed the movements of the animal, keeping 
his eyes steadily fixed on the object of interest, and with 
an intense desire to possess the game alive. After a while 
the squirrel began to descend to the lower branches of the 
trees. Very soon he manifested a disposition to recipro- 
cate the attentions he was receiving, in a manner that 
evinced ne little interest in the young detective, who by 
this time was growing wild with the enthusiasm of the 
chase. At length, having reached a branch but a few feet 
from the ground, the squirrel quietly assumed an easy pos- 
ture and looked at his pursuer as if he had determined ona 
deliberate course of observation. 


‘* Powers there are 
That touch each other to the quick, in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive.” 


These mysterious powers were at work in the brain of the 
young charmer and along the nerves of his subject. The 
youth paused and silenuy watched his object with a fixed 
attention. The little animal seemed spell-bound, and at 
length, yielding to this strange fascination, he leaped down 
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from his perch, alighted on the shoulder of his pursuer and 
was captured. 

The squirrel was carried home and soon learned to fol- 
low his master like a little dog. Several others were se- 
cured in like manner, from time to time, and manifested a 
similar adhesiveness. Even the birds were little disposed 
to fly at the near approach of the boy-magnetizer. By 
some occult power—widely recognized, but rarely compre- 
hended—he had unconsciously touched that cord, in the 
animated world, which the lion-tamers and serpent-charm- 
ers of different ages and countries have struck to notes of 
living harmony. This natural power, in the case of my 
Brother, was doubtless in a measure inherited from our 
Father, whose experience furnishes many interesting facts 
of a similar character. The following example is selected 
from his work entitled “ Man and his Relations.” 


“I was on one occasion illustrating this idea of the natural su- 
premacy of Man—in the course of a public lecture, delivered in the 
Village Hall, at Putnam, Conn.—when I observed that a strange 
dog was lying at full length on the floor, at a distance of not less 
than thirty or forty feet from the platform. The noble animal—a 
large one of his kind—appeared to be asleep, and no more interest- 
ed than other drowsy hearers. The speaker was insisting, with some 
earnestness, that had man strictly obeyed the natural law, designed 
to regulate his relations to the animal kingdom, she whole brute crea- 
lion would probably have yielded instinctive obedience to his authority. Just 
at that point in the discourse the dog, without any apparent cause, 
was suddenly disturbed. Rising from his recumbent position he 
walked slowly to the front of the speaker’s stand. Looking steadily 
in my face for a minute or two, he deliberately ascended the stairs 
and stretched himself at my feet, at the very moment the argument 
was concluded; thus presenting a most interesting and impressive 
illustration of a curious and profound subject.” Chap. XVIII., 
p. 222, 


For some years my Brother attended the Thirteenth 
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street Public School, in New York, where he made satis- 
factory progress in his studies. Subsequently he went to 
the Polytechnic Institute, and there, under the tuition of 
that excellent teacher, Prof. A. T. Dean, he advanced 
rapidly, exciting the admiration of his companions and 
winning the unmeasured confidence and approbation of his 
Preceptor. At a very early age he had discovered a rare 
gift in the native eloquence which he appears to have in- 
herited from the maternal side of his father’s family. When 
only twelve years old he achieved the distinction of being 
first in his elocutionary exercises, when many of his com- 
petitors were young men. His voice was deep-toned and 
sonorous;.his enunciation measured and distinct; his atti- 
tudes statuesque, and his whole rendering of classical com- 
positions singularly natural and highlv dramatic. With a 
manner and spirit that were the very impersonation of dig- 
nity and grace, a fluent and melodious utterance, he ex- 
hibited à fine discrimination that never failed to astonish 
the most critical judges of elocution. 

Master SAMUEL BYRON was chief among. the boys of his 
age, and instinctively recognized as the proper umpire in 
every controversy. His nature combined great delicacy 
with unusual strength. Courage, justice and gentleness 
were cqually conspicuous in his deportment. Wherever he 
went he attracted attention, as well for his modest manners 
and dignified bearing, as by the singular symmetry and 
beauty of his person. He realized the pocet’s dream of 
youthful grace and manly promise. No ideal creation of 
the sculptor was cver more perfect. Artists stopped him 
in the street, and importuned him to stand for full-length 
portraits. Beauty smiled upon him from open windows ; 
many doors were unbarred at his approach, and he was 
made at home in every household. He possessed the na- 
tive instincts and refined tastes of a gentleman born— 
always more potent than our superficial attainments in 
fashioning character. He sometimes erred through the 
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natural impulsiveness of his temperament ; but he was at 
once generous and forgiving, while his true heroism and 
high sense of honor were an inspiration from sources im- 
measurable by any trial of his life and death. 

He was an athlete of surprising activity and power, 
skilled in every manly exercise, the ready defender of the 
weak, and of all who needed protection. His bravery and 
love of justice made him the ruling spirit among his com- 
rades. When injured innocence appealed to him, he never 
hesitated to place himself between brute force and its vic- 
tims. Without being unduly belligerent, he paused at no 
peril when weakness required a shield and the Right de- 
manded a champion. I will here relate an exciting inci- 
dent that one day put his resolution and his muscle to a se- 
vere test. A young son of Col. H. H. Hall,* whose family 
then resided at Bridgeport, fell from the wharf—some ten 
or twelve feet—into the water. Master Hall was near the 
age of Samuel, but much less vigorous. He had not learned 
to swim, and was in imminent danger of drowning. Com- 
prehending the situation at a glance, my brother plunged 
in after the drowning boy, and with the aid of a companion, 
succeeded in dragging him into a boat, in an almost uncon- 
scious state. He soon revived, and was able to go home 
and tell the story of his rescue. Col. Hall, in grateful rec- 
ognition of this instance of youthful heroism, presented my 
brother with a complete military outfit, which added not a 
little to his recognized importance among the youth of 
both sexes. 

My Brother’s ambition to depend on his own efforts dis- 
played itself at an early age. When out of school for a 
time he procured a situation ina large clothing store, whcre 
he at once demonstrated an unusual natural capacity for 
business. He had only been thus employed some three 
weeks when his sales reached the amount averaged by the 
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* In the Mexican War, Col. Hall was on the staff of Gen. Zachary Taylor. 
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other clerks in the establishment, some of whom were en- 
gaged in the business before he was born. His singular 
influence over persons was a matter of frequent observa- 
tion. Boy as he was he possessed the secret of success in 
his new relation. He knew how to hold his customer. By 
a species of magnetism, or the subtile art of a fine persua- 
siveness, he influenced the judgments of strong men. A re- 
markable instance of the exercise of this power occurred 
during his first month’s experience. One day a middle-aged 
man entercd the store with a view of purchasing some cloth- 
ing if he could be suited. The most experienced salesman 
in the establishment took charge of the stranger. He spent 
an hour, or more, in an attempt to sell him some goods, 
but utterly failed of his object. The gentleman turned to 
leave, and was about going out of the store, when the 
young clerk—whose place was at the show-case of furnish- 
ing goods—managed to attract his attention. The stranger 
paused, and, after a few moments conversation, purchased 
several small articles from the case. Pursuing his advan- 
tage, the young salesman invited his customer back to an 
¢xamination of other garments, and finally sold him an en- 
tirc suit, to the surprise of the purchaser himself, and the 
mortification of the old salesman. 

At the beginning of the Rebellion the family had a tem- 
porary residence at Lancaster, Mass., and my Brother was, 
at that time, a clerk in the clothing house of Mr. A. P. 
Ware, at Worcester. The attack on Fort Sumter kindled 
the patriotic fire that for generations had warmed the blood 
of his ancestors.* He was impatient to defend the flag of 


* His great Grandfather on the Father’s side ascended to the patriot’s heaven 
from Bunker Hill. Both his Grandfathers bore arms in the war of 1812. A 
brother of his Father was in the war that achieved the independence of Texas, 
and was one of the original captors of Santa Anna. An uncle on bis Mother’s 
side, though exempt from military service by his age, and three cousins—one of 
whom followed Gen. Sherman on his long march to the sea—all enlisted to put 
down the late Rebellion. 
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his country, and with intense earnestness begged that he 
might be allowed to enlist as a private soldier in the Union 
army, insisting that he could better go than those who had 
family responsibilities. He was less than sixteen, but in 
all, save years and experience, he was a man. It was not 
in the nature of either Father or Mother to attempt to 
crush a noble and unselfish ambition. Owing, however, to 
my Brother’s extreme youth, they were unwilling to let him 
go, and with a feeling of disappointment he yielded to pa- 
rental advice. When he witnessed the departure of the 
Sixth Massachusetts Regiment he was sorrowful, but only 
because he could not, in the interest of his country, share in 
the labors and perils of the expedition. 

. Some time after, the late CAPTAIN WILLIAM D. PORTER, 
of the United States Gun-boat Essex, was in want ofa 
youth of undoubted courage and superior intelligence, to 
accompany him as Aide and Private Secretary. Several 
young men made application, and hundreds of dollars were 
offered in the hope of securing the situation. But the 
applicants did not appear to be made of the stuff required 
by the lion-hearted captain. At length the coveted place 
was freely offered to- my Brother, and parties in the interest 
of Captain Porter urged its acceptance. After weighing 
the possible consequences of a refusal it was finally decided 
that the brave boy—more precious to his parents than their 
own lives—might accept the situation. Accordingly, on 
the 24th of October, 1861, he received his commission as 
Master’s Mate and was assigned to the Western Gunboat ¢ 
Squadron.* The family had removed from Massachusetts to 
Irvington, near Newark, N. J. The Masters Mate had 
been ordered to report for duty at St. Louis, and the sad 
hour of parting was at hand. 


*See ‘*The Military Souvenir ; a Portrait Gallery of our Military and Naval 
Heroes,” Vol. I., published by J. C. Buttre: New York, 1863. 
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The great war-cloud, dark and threatening, rolled up 
from the South-west. We all felt that it was a season of 
trial—a time for noble dceds and generous sacrifices. We 
thought of the great cause of liberty and law, of order and 
civilization, in which the son and brother had enlisted, and 
we tried to be cheerful. But it was a sad day, after all, and 
each one felt something like a cold, dead weight at the 
heart. The last rose had withered, and the summer birds 
were gone. It was Autumn, and the leaves were falling. 


“ Ah, distinctly I remember, it wasin the bleak November.” 


on the 12th day of the month, that the young hero bade 
an affectionate adieu to the home circle, which he was des- 
tined to reénter no more alive, save in the spirit. A light 
went with him out of the house, and a voice full of mirth and 
music was heard no more. The broad heavens still bend 
above us with all their starry revelations; the earth basks 
in the morning effulgence and the midday glory; the sea- 
sons come and go as in other years; but alas! the light 
that went out of the house on that chill November day; 
—and other lights, that since have gone—come not back 
to the mortal vision ! 

Soon after entering the Service he was made Signal 
Officer, and in this relation, as in every other, he discharged 
his duties with remarkable promptness and intelligence. 
His Commander appears to have reposed the strongest 

ẹ confidence in his capacity and fidelity. In addition to the 
various duties of Aide and Private Secretary to Captain 
Porter, and Signal Officer of the Essex, he was—at the age 
of only sixteen—the paid correspondent of the New York 
Times, and wrote graphic accounts of the Naval Operations 
on our Western inland waters, over the xom de guerre of 
SIGNAL. His description of the passage of the Essex from 
“St. Louis to Cairo, and the incidents by the way; the land- 
ing of the national forces in Kentucky, to the number of 
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16,000 men, undcr the protection of the heavy guns of the 
Essex and St. Louis; the brisk engagement at Lucas’ Bend, 
and the subsequent chase after the enemy until he sought 
shelter under the strong land batteries at Columbus—are 
ali related in a lucid and graphic manner.* 

In commenting on Capt. Porter's official report of the ac- 
tion at Lucas’ Bend, the Editor of the New York Times said: 


‘“ We give the modest dispatch in which Capt. Forter describes 
his encounter with the rebel gunboats near Columbus. The en- 
gagement, already described in the correspondence of SıcNaL, took 
place on the roth instant, when, with two vessels, the Union Com- 
mander put to flight twice the number of the enemy’s boats, dis- 
abling one at least, and driving all of them for shelter beneath the 
guns of Columbus. An exploit of this sort might reasonably autho- 
rize a little vainglory; but the worthy son of 2 hero refers to it, with 
the modesty of genuine merit. The bulletins in which Gen. Taylor 
made famous his campaign on the Rio Grande belong to the same 
manly school of military literature.” 


It was in the same modest official dispatch that Com- 
mander Porter, in commending the bravery of his officers 
and men, was pleased to make special and honorable men- 
tion of my Brother in the following extract: 


‘“ Mr. Brittan, my Aide, paid all attention to my orders, and 
conveyed them correctly and with alacrity; in fact all the officers and 
men on board behaved like veterans,” 


The following brief letter from SIGNAL to the Mew York 
Times—including the laconic correspondence between the 
Union and Rebel commanders—clearly indicates the in- 
trepid spirit that animated Captain Porter and his Aide: 


* In the battle of Lucas’ Bend the Essex and St. Louis engaged the Hollins 
Floating Battery and three other Rebel Gunboats, the largest of which was soon 
disabled. After a contest of one hour the other boats made a precipitate retreat 
down the river, and were driven home in spite of the cannonading from the Bluff. 
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CAPT. PORTER ON A WHALING EXPEDITION. 


UNITED STATES GunspoaT FLEET, 
Fort JEFFERSON, Saturday, Jan. 18, 1862. 

In order that your readers may form a correct estimate of the au- 
thors of the subjoined correspondence, respectively, a brief explana- 
tory statement seems to be necessary. Marsh Miller, the commander 
of the rebel gunboat Grampus, is one of the most desperate and at 
the same time cowardly men in Secesh. We have driven him before 
us at least a dozen times, and now he sends us this absurd chal- 
lenge.. The Grampus is well known to be a species of spouting- 
fish, and this particular one frequently runs up the Mississippi to 
blow, and then runs down again. We are going down the river 
to-morrow to see if his courage is up to the standing point; but we 
are afraid he will draw a bee line to Columbus, as he has heretofore 
always done. 

The public well know that Capt. Porter is not one of the rose- 
water heroes, and he wilt not be expected to waste compliments on 
men whose treasonable and cowardly conduct he holds in supreme 
contempt. The following is a verbatim copy of his first dispatch to 
the Commander of the Grampus, written after he had repeatedly 
driven the craven rebel down under the shelter of the land batteries 
at Columbus : 


PORTER TC MILLER, 
Come out here, you cowardly rebels, and show your gunboats. PORTER. 


MILLER'S REPLY. - 


MARINE HEADQUARTERS, COLUMBUS, Ky., Jan. 13, 1862. 
Commander Porter on United States Gunboat Essex - 

Sir: The iron clad steamer Grampus will meet the Essex, at any point and 
time your Honor may appoint, and show you that the power is in our hands. An 
early reply will be agreeable to 

Your obedient servant, MARSH J. MILLER. 

Captain Commanding C. S. I. C. Steamer Grampus. 


CAPT. PORTER'S REJOINDER. 


UNITED STATES GUNBOAT Essex, Wm. D. Porter Commanding, 
FORT JEFFERSON, Saturday, January 18, 1862. 
To the traitor Marsh Miller, commanding a Rebel Gunboat called the Grampus : 
Commander Porter has already thrashed your Gunboat Fleet ; shelled and si- 
lenced your Rebel Batteries at the Iron Banks ; chased your miserable and cow- 
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r self down behind Columbus ; but if you desire to meet the Essex, show your- 
any morning in Prentys’ Bend, and you shall then meet with a traitor’s 
-if you have the courage to stand. ) 
God and our country ; ‘* Rebels offend both.” 
(Signed) PORTER. 


COLUMBUS AND THE REBEL FORTIFICATIONS. 
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ORIGINALLY DRAWN BY 5. B. BRITTAN, JR., U. S. N. 
PUBLISHED IN THE N. Y. TIMES OF FET. 23, 1862. 
ur flag-ship, the Benton, has been condemned. Her machinery 


s not work satisfactorily, but Capt. Porter thinks she is fast enough. 
our purpose. He says we don’t contemplate running, and for 
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this reason he would rather have them all slow, so that if they get 
into a tight place they will be obliged to fight their way out. Our 
Captain only believes in running when the enemy leads the way. 


To further illustrate the style and ability of SIGNAL as a 
correspondent, I extract a portion of one of his private let- 
ters, written at Cairo: 

& 


‘ We shall not be able to move down the river in less time than 
two or three weeks. Our Commander, Capt. Porter, left on the 
29th ult., for St. Louis, and has not yet returned, though we are in 
hourly expectation of his arrival, The boat on which the Captain 
took passage, was on the point of touching at Price’s Landing, when 
a lady (God bless her!) ran out to the river bank and communi- 
cated the intelligence that Price and his men were concealed in the 
woods. The boat drew off, but had proceeded but a short distance 
when the Rebels poured their shot into the cabin, fairly riddling it 
to pieces, and killing the bar-keeper. The enemy had made the 
discovery that Captain Porter was a passenger, and, had the boat 
landed, it would doubtless have been taken, and all on board might 
have been prisoners. 

“I went up to Mound City, yesterday, where they have a large 
hospital. I walkef@ through the whole building, and found four 
‘ hundred and eighty-seven sick and wounded men. ‘There were no 
less than eighty-seven of the wounded from the battle-field of Bel- 
mont. There were some poor creatures—mournful wrecks of hu- 
manity—that were terrible to look upon. There was one man with 
his leg off; another was wanting an arm; one had a bullet-hole 
through his ankle, large enough to put your thumb in; others still 
were wounded in more vital parts. While I was present, one brave 
fellow expired within three feet of me, yet so quietly that I did not 
observe his departure until my attention was arrested by the good 
Sister of Charity, who offered an impressive prayer over his remains. 

It is not on the ficld—while the battle is raging—that one realizes 
the horrible effects of War; but it is here, in the hospitals, while 
we gaze at the pale faces, the emaciated forms, the mangled limbs, 
and the dying struggles of these noble fellows, who thus give them- 
selves to their country. If one can contemplate such a scene as 
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this, and not conclude that War, in itself considered, is a fearful evil, 
it must be because his better nature has long been obscured. 
Yours devotedly, 
S. B. Brirran, JR. 


On the night of the third of February the land forces 
under Gen. Grant made their way up thè Tennessee river, 
under the deep gloom of a starless and stormy night. The 
next day the troops disembarked at a point opposite Buf- 
falo, Kentucky. The Gunboats felt their way along the 
Channel, on both sides of Panther Island, shelling the 
shores whenever the rebels put in an appearance. In the 
morning the storm subsided, and on the night of the fourth 
the heavens were unveiled in all their glory, while a thou- 
sand camp-fires gleamed along the wooded hills of Tennes- 
see. February 5th was spent in reconnoitering. At night 
a fearful thunder-storm raged through all the region. The 
fiery bolts, from the aërial batteries, descended thick and 
fast in the direction of Fort Henry, and seemed ominous of 
the thunder, and lightning and hail, that the next day fell 
with deadly force over the Rebel fortifications. 

At ten o'clock, on the morning of the sixth of February, 
the Gunboats left their anchorage and moved slowly and 
silently up the river, until within about 600 yards of the 
enemy’s works, when the key-note was sounded and the aw- 
ful chorus from iron throats commenced, and never ceased, 
for one moment, until the Fort surrendered. I extract the 
following brief description of the mortal conflict and the 
death of my brave Brother from the “ Portrait Gallery of 
Our Military and Naval Heroes.” 


“Twenty minutes before the surrender of Fort Henry, young 
Brittan was standing forward on the gun-deck, by the side of his 
brave commander. Captain Porter and his Aide were watching the 
terrific effect of their firing on the rebel fortifications, and engaged 
in familiar conversation. At this moment, a forty-two pound shot 
from the enemy’s works, entering directly over the forward port gun, 
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struck the young Midshipman, taking off the posterior and coronal 
portions of his head, and passing on through the bulkhead, designed 
to protect the machinery, entered the middle boiler, and—releasing 
the fiery demon within—carried death to several others on board. 

“The young officer died instantly, while thus nobly employed at 
the post of duty, and with his face to the foe. One hand was on 
the shoulder of his commander, to whom he was strongly attached, 
and with the other he was drawing his cutlass to cheer on the tired 
men at the guns. His heart was firm, and his spirit fearless, amid 
the thunder and lightning of the battle storm ; and even at the fatal 
moment a triumphant smile played over his youthful brow, as if the 
spirit of victory, that already hovered above the stars and stripes, was 
mirrored in his countenance. His career was short, and his young 
life was a pure and willing offering on the altar of his country.” 


Captain Porter appears to have regarded my Brother 
with a fatherly affection. Had the latter been less fearless 
and devoted to his own high sense of duty, his life would 
doubtless have been saved. Only a few moments before 
the fatal missile performed its terrible mission—while the 
heavy shot were momentarily striking the Essex—Captain 
Porter said to his Aide: 

“My son, I think you had better go below; this is no 
place for you.” 

“ Captain,” replied the gallant youth, ‘‘ where is the place 
for your Aide, in the hour of battle, if not at your side?” 

“True,” rejoined the Captain, “ but I can dispense with 
your services.” 

“Captain,” responded the brave boy, “with your permis- 
sion I prefer to remain at my post.” 

Silence and a smile of approval signified the acquies- 
cence of the Commander. Fifteen minutes later the young 
patriot and hero had been ushered into the presence of the 
immortal fathers of the Republic.* 


e My Brother was a sincere believer in Spiritualism ; and a curious incident in 
his experience appears to have strangely foreshadowed the manner of his death. 
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Four days after the Vew York Times announced his death 
in an extended and appreciative notice, from which I ex- 
tract the following : 


A YOUNG HERO. 


SaMUEL Byron Brittran, Capt. W. D. Porter’s Aide, who was in- 
stantly ki!led on board the United States gunboat Essex, by a shot 
from the enemy, on the occasion of the capture of Fort Henry, was 
the eldest living son of Prof. S. B. Brittan, for many years connected 
with the periodical press of this City. On the fall of Sumter, young 
Brittan manifested an earnest desire to enlist as a private soldier in 
the Union army, but his father was unwilling, owing to his son’s 
extreme youth, and the latter yielded to his advice. Subsequently 
the situation of Master's Mate was offered him by Capt. Porter, of — 
the Essex, and with the consent of his parents it was accpted. But 
a few days since his gallant conduct and efficient services were the 
subject of honorable mention in Capt. Porter’s official dispatch re- 
garding the action at Lucas’ Bend. 

Mr. Brittan was a brave, sincere and high-minded young man, of 
prepossessing person and manners, and was alike admired and be- 
loved by a large circle of friends in New York and New England, 
who will sincerely lament the sudden and tragic termination of a life 
so full of promise. He was less than seventeen ycars of age; but 
his fine physical and mental development, and his manly bearing, 
led strangers to suppose that he had numbered more years, and that 
his rare gifts had been matured by a longer experience. He leaves 
father, mother, two brothers and three sisters to cherish his memory. 


The Home Fournal—in an article referring to the remains 


It occurred some months before at a spiritual séance in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
In the course of the evening he was deeply entranced by spiritual influence. He 
said nothing for some time, but at length, deliberately placing his hand on the top 
of his head — with a voice and manner expressive of the deepest solemnity—he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Blood! blood! blood !’? When he returned to a state of outward con- 
sciousness he appeared unusually thoughtful. He made no allusion to his expe- 
rience during the trance, and no one made any mention to him of what had 
happened. It was not until after the actual occurrence of his death that these 
facts were communicated by other members of the circle. 
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and descriptive of the funeral ceremonies—paid a graceful 
and feeling tribute to his memory, which may be appro- 
priately introduced in this connection. 


OBSEQUIES OF S. B. BRITTAN, JR. 


The remains of this beloved and lamented youth, inclosed ina me- 
tallic case, arrived in this city, and were delivered to the family on 
Monday, the seventeenth of February. On Tuesday following, the 
case was opened in the presence of the father and several male 
relatives and friends, with a view to the positive identification of the 
body before its interment. It was found on examination that the 
terrible missile, that at once occasioned his death and disabled the 
United States gun-boat Essex, in the hour of victorious battle at 
Fort Henry, had mercifully spared the face of the young hero, only 
the back and coronal’ portions of the head being removed. ‘The 
countenance was slightly marked in places by the hot steam that es- 
caped from the boiler after the fatal ball had done its work ; but the 
manly features—so faultless in their symmetry—were all strangely 
preserved. In place of the remarkable illumination that character- 
ized them in life, and in which every emotion was visibly reflected, 
there remained, with an expression of repose, the veil—impervious to 
the intellectual light—that the Angel of Silence drops between the 
Jiving and the dead. 

The funeral solemnities occurred on Wednesday, the roth of Feb- 
ruary, at the residence of Mr. S. D. Stryker, Jr. (brother-in-law of 
the deceased), at Irvington, New Jersey. A large concourse of peo- 
ple from Newark and the neighboring towns, together with the 
friends of the family from New York and Massachusetts, assembled 
at one o'clock, when Rev. G. T. Flanders, of this city, delivered an 
able and impressive discourse. Foran hour the earnest eloquence 
of the speaker engaged the undivided attention of the solemn assem- 
_ bly, and his philosophical and spiritual doctrines concerning the Di- 
vine Providence and the grand issues of human life, took such firm 
hold on immortality as to render the invisible life, in the conscious- 
ness of his hearers, a sublime reality. 

The case containing the remains was closely sealed and appro- 
priately enveloped in the starry folds of the American flag. It was 
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per that the national banner should enshroud the graceful form 
1e young officer, since for his country and her institutions—for 
hat is symbolized by that flag—he gave his young heart’s devo- 
, and, in the last scene of earthly conflict, sealed with his blood 
earnest pledge of his patriotic fidelity. Wreaths of evergreen, 
rought with white roses and the camellia japonica, were placed 
he burial case, one of which encircled a silver plate bearing his 
e, age, (16 years, 7 months and 17 days), place, and date of his 


he remains were entombed in the Rosedale Cemetery, near the 
ge of North Orange, where the public respect for the gallant 
th was most strikingly displayed. In an editorial notice of the 
ral solemnities, the Newark Journal said :—‘‘ While the mourn- 
ortege passed through Orange, the bells of the several churches 
> tolled, and numerous flags were run up at half-mast out of re- 
t to the memory of the dead. Seldom, indeed, has the death 
ne so young occasioned a sensation at once so deep and general. 
funeral of Hon. William Pennington occurred on the same day, 
the public associated the names of the venerable ex-Governor of 
- Jersey, and late Speaker of the House of Representatives, with 
of the brave youth who fell beneath the Stars and Stripes at Fort 
ry, in the same tribute of grateful respect. A large flag was sus- 
Jed over the principal avenue at Orange, in the center of which, 
surrounded with the insignia of mourning, were the names of 
NINGTON AND Brittan.” The wise man, crowned with years, and 
youth full of animation and hope, ascend together by a law that 
cts each to his appropriate heaven. Thus, even in the morning 
fe . 


? 


Some souls, 
By nature half divine, soar to the stars, 
And hold a near acquaintance with the gods.” 


yn the occasion of my Brother's death Frank Leslie’s 
strated Weekly published an article descriptive of the 
urrence and its circumstances, together with an elegant 
trait of the deceased. All over the country the press 
iounced the fact and made mention of his heroic con- 
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duct. The Louisvile Yournal, in an appreciative editorial 
referring to his character and services, used the following 
language : P 

‘‘ Boy BRrRITTAN ” was one of the most beautiful and gifted among 
the youths who have sealed their devotion to their country with their 
blood. Those who have read of his daring and endurance will be 
delighted to possess some memorial of that fated young hero, whose 
bravery will go down the stream of time in poetry and story, along 
with the most chivalric incidents of this civil war.’ The beautiful pa- 
triot soul should have its grave marked worthily. 


The burial occurred some time after the funeral, and was 
impressively described in a private letter, written by my 
father to a fair young girlin New England, between whom 
and my dear Brother there existed a tender attachment. | 
am permitted to extract a portion of that letter, as follows: 


But two days since—on a glorious Summer evening—we took 
what was mortal of our heroic Son from the vault, and beneath the 
quiet shades of Rosedale we tenderly consigned the ‘sacred relics to 
the embrace of mother earth. The tears of bereaved affection for the 
last time baptized his coffin, and then the earth closed over all that 
was perishable of the one we loved so well. Believe me, my own heart 
went down into the grave with the image of my Boy, and it has not 
yet risen from the dead. 

A little hickory tree, tall, smooth, graceful and vigorous; stands at 
his head. It symbolizes, in an expressive manner, the strength, 
elasticity, and beauty of his youth. There, beneath this living sym- 
bol of his young Manhood, we placed the head of our dear, brave 
Boy; and when the golden sun was setting, I was planting the vio- 
let, the myrtle, and the lily of the valley on his grave. And there, 
too, over the pulseless heart, I placed a pot of flowers, the seeds of 
which were gathered in Gethsemane. While these offered eloquent 
and impressive suggestions of the bitterness of our own great trial, 
thev also recall the sweet submission and silent heroism of the gar- 
den and the cross for our reproof and instruction. 
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The Banner of Light, in addition to its own feeling trib- 
ute to his memory, published some original lines by Aclare 
Ritchie—a tribute elicited by my Brother’s heroic death, 
and expressive of the popular “ admiration, respect and sor- 
row,” from which I extract a single stanza. 


“ Dead! Dead ! 
In his pride the boy-hero gone ! 
Fling laurel wreaths down on his grave ! 
Drape our country’s flag !—for each star that shone, 
Each stripe, that loyalty emblazoned thereon, 
He died, in his boyhood, to save !”’ 


Mrs. Fanny Green McDougal, of California—a lady of re- 
markable literary attainments and a powerful writer in both 
prose and verse—in her patriotic poem—‘ The Genius of 
American Liberty,” describes the battle of Fort Henry, and 
the death of the youth she had known from his infancy. We 
have only space for the following lines : 


‘¢ There stood, with shout and cheering, 

A youth, all fair and brave, 

When from the sea of Battle 
Rolled forth an iron wave ! 

With deeds of death on-sweeping, 
It shot across our ken ; 

And the beautiful ‘ Boy BRITTAN ” 
May never rise again ! 

For on his Country’s altar, rife 

With crimson gifts, his fair young life 
Was made an offering then! 


Is this the blue-eyed baby 
I’ve dandled on my knee, 
Crushed in this frightful carnage, 
So horrible to see ? 
A fountain of manly courage 
Lay deep in his tender breast, 
And his flaxen locks were folded 
With a hero’s shining crest ! 
He passed away, as he gave, the while, 
A ringing word, and a loving smile, 
To cheer the fair Southwest ?” 
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From among the numerous letters, elicited by the great 
sorrow of the family, I select those that follow in this con- 
nection. The first is a deeply interesting epistle 


FROM AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN. 


New York, Feb. 8, 1862. 
My Dear Sir: 


Happiness is found only in the performance of our social func- 
tions, as you very well know, and only thus is it to be found, here 
and hereafter. But my purpose in calling your attention to this 
maxim of all true experience, is to suggest to your mind a basis of 
consolation in its present great sorrow; one which, though it seems 
of no avail now, will surely do its office in later years. 

The highest function of a human soul is the exercise of use—love, 
fraternal love ; and the highest form of that affection is patriotism ; 
which respects the peace and glory of all nations and races, by rightly 
regulating the conduct of one’s own member of the grand family of 
nations and races. 

Cicero, in his Dream of Scipio, says that the most direct and least 
impeded return to Heaven (from which all alike emanate) is open 
to those who advance and protect human civilization ; that for such, 
the divine assemblies of the good and the wise—who have risen be- 
fore them into the better abodes—are open and ready forever. You 
and I believe this, even more firmly than did the good Roman, be- 
cause we have scientific demonstration of its truth, in addition to the 
pulses of.intuition which moved his hopes and faith. 

Your son left the earth-form in the act of defending his native 
land, and through that, all lands and all races of men, from ruth- 
less tyranny and barbaric violence. God bless him! And he is as 
surely in the society of the divine patriots of '76, as I am now mov- 
ing my pen to call your father’s heart up to this great truth of eter- 
nal humanity. He died in the exercise of the most exalted function 
of an earth-man, aided and energized by the fathers of our glorious 
Republic ; and, baptized in fire, he rises to be received, soothed, 
strengthened and made more grandly useful by those who love and 
work for progress, who are unfolded in the heaven of fraternal uses. 

Your son belongs, henceforth, to his Country ; and, more than 
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that, he is the property and possession of that grand affiliation of | 
countries and peoples of which his country and his people are a ru- 
dimental basis and exponent. Faithfully your friend, 


S. B. Britran. e 


I trust the fair writer of the subjoined epistle will pardon 
the liberty I take in introducing her to the reader. Miss 
Hegan is an artist of fine intellectual endowments, culti- 
vated in her esthetic perception and judgment, refined in 
person and manners, and of great moral worth. During the 
late Civil War she performed an angelic ministry in the 
hospitals of Louisville, that rendered her gentle presence 
a blessing to many a faint and dying soldier. Her loving 
heroism and fidelity to the Union are: forcibly expressed in 
her letter. 


LovısvıLLE, Ky., Feb. 28, 1862. 
Pror. S. B. BRITTAN : 

Dear Sir.—Pardon me for approaching you at present. When 
you handed me your card, three years ago, I knew not what pecu- 
liar development, or strange event, should call forth a word from 
me. The fate of ‘‘Boy Britran” touched my heart, and unseals 
the silence of years. I ask only to drop a tear, with you and yours,, 
upon his early bier. 

How often have I pictured him, standing upon that fatal deck— 
calm and determined—with form erect; his eye beaming with ardent 
devotion, as he glances for the last time upon his country’s hallowed 
ensign. Methinks there were requiem sighs amid its folds, as ‘‘ Boy 
Brittax” unswervingly faced the cannon’s mouth in its defense. 

The gccasion calls up old and cherished memories. Upon refer- . 
ence to the card, so long laid by, I found the date, Feb. 16, 1859, 
recorded—and precisely three years after, to the very day, I read 
of “Boy Britray’s” sacrifice, and an offering of noble, disinterested 
patriotism it was, 

I have a brother, a little older, whose heart throbs with a man’s 
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affection for his country’s cause, while his soldier arm is raised in 
her defense—amid the alienation of friends, and derision of home 
circles. My heart thrills with the thought, that not one drop of 
treasonable blood plays in the veins of our entire family. Dear as 
my brothers are to me, I should a thousand-fold rather see them 
dead patriots than living traitors. . . . 

Although deeply absorbed in the wants dof our biave dekadens, 
I am never forgetful of the time when you officiated as high priest 
in the mysteries of the Beautiful*—and the ministrations were en- 
joyed, as though you had called me to a garden of blooming and 
fragrant sweets. Most truly ‘‘my individual recollections were sus- 
pended, and lulled to sleep amid the music of nobler thoughts. ” 

Let us hope that our personal afflictions may be soothed, and as 
far as possible counterbalanced by an early return of peace and pro- 
sperity within our national borders. 

Excuse this, if it shall seem to be intrusive, and be assured of my 


Sympathy. Very truly, 


waa 


I can not resist the inclination to give place to the fol- 
lowing letter, recently received from an eminent author and 
journalist, who is so widely and favorably known as to re- 
quire no further introduction to our readers : 


Dear Sir: Boston, July 23, 1874. 

I am glad to learn you are preparing a MEmoriaL of your brother's 
career. I remember, presuming upon my limited personal acquaint- 
ance with your father, to write to him, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, a letter called out by the heroic and touching death of your 
“brother, S. B. Britran, during the late war.. . I can only gemem- 
ber the emotions of admiration, sympathy and condolence with which 


* The reference is to a lecture, entitled the Gospel of Beauty, delivered in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, in the Masonic Temple at Louisville, and repeated at the solicitation 
of twenty distinguished citizens, including Professors in the College. 
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Tote, throwing my poor little bouquet of words on the bier of one 
beloved, and who had so nobly fallen for country and for truth. 
such examples as his make us realize that our humanity is not so 
a thing as we are apt to regard it, when we look at it from the 
> of its limitations rather than of its possibilities. He has joined 
great throng who have ennobled our nature by their acés. 
Wishing you success in your work, I am, dear Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 


ANGELO BRITTAN, } lex gin 


FORCEYTHE WILLSON, of Indiana—a man of the noblest 
nciples and sympathies, and gifted with a rare poetic 
nius, that promised to secure for its possessor a wide and 
ting fame—very soon after the death of my Brother pub- 
1ed in the Louisville Fournal, a sweet and powerful elegy, 
titled ‘‘ BOY BRITTAN,” and to this reference is made in 
ne of the letters and press notices. Among all the elo- 
ent tributes paid to gray-bearded heroes and martyrs of 
> Union, there is perhaps nothing more touching and stir- 
g than this grand elegiac composition. It is powerful 
ke in its deep, mournful music, and in the deeper strain 
spiritual triumph, that uplifts our souls above the noise 
battle and the scence of ruin, into the sublime 


——‘‘ Over-calm of God's canopy, 
And the infinite love-span of the skies 


To our mortal observation the lyre of the Western Bard 
unstrung, since the poet, too, has gone to his home in 
radise. Requzescat in pace. Mr. Willson's exquisitely 
autiful letter here follows, and is a fitting introduction to 
; solemn Song of battle, and death, and victory! 


9) 


r DEAR FRIEND: New Acpany, April 5, 1862. 
Most welcome is your letter, and most welcome, believe me, the ac- 
mpanying mementoes of the brave, young immortal, whose heroic 
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self-sacrifice and transfiguration in the sacred service of his country 
touched and thrilled the hardest of our hearts, and evoked, at once, 
their deepest music and their purest tears. 

It almost seems as if the Divine Spirit had smiled with special 
benignity upon his young destiny, and had descended and borne 
him up so high above us all—all crowned with patriot-glory as he is— 
to mold of his yet pure and plastic soul a divine model for all of his 
young compatriots to contemplate and emulate forever. 

All patriots, my dear friend, and all true men and women who 
hear and know of him, throughout the world, will yearn to share 
the divinely-saddened joy with which you can but think of such a 
son ; and will, as with one common heart-flow, bless his name and 
cherish it and him, as if he were, indeed, the dear, young son and 
brother of us all.. 

I sincerely wish that Mrs. Brittan might be made fully conscious 
of how inestimably I prize the beautiful picture of her immortal dar- 
ling. In accepting the copy intended for him, Mr. George D. Pren- 
tice not only expressed his most grateful thanks, but the highest ad- 
miration of the classic beauty of the head, and of the delicate and 
artistic rendering of the engraver. The picture will, at once, char- 
acterize and consecrate my album. Bright, unblemished, noble, 
brave! No spot nor shade of earthly guile had yet obscured the 
spiritual beauty of his brow. 

How signally and soon God blessed him! I could not help but 
weave some little wreath for him ; there are so few that live and die 
so worthily as he. 

I reciprocate with deep emotion the affectionate recognition which 
you have so touchingly conveyed from each and all the members of 
your most estimable and patriotic family. ‘‘ Boy Britran's” mem- 
ory will be forever cherished by the West. The light of the departed 
sheds a sunset glory, my dear friend, upon your house and hearth. 

With heartfelt sentiments of personal regard and sympathy, 

Sincerely yours, 
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BOY BRITTAN. 


BY FORCEYTHE WILLSON. 


OY BRITTAN—only a lad—a fair-haired boy—sixteen, 
In his uniform ! $ 
Into the storm—into the roaring jaws of grim Fort Henry— 
Boldly bears the Federal flotilla— 
Into the battle-storm ! 


Boy Brittan is Master’s mate aboard of the Essex, 
There he stands, buoyant and eager-eyed, 
By the brave Captain’s side; 
Ready to do and dare—aye, aye, sir, always ready— 
In his country’s uniform.— 
Boom ! boom ! and now the flag-buat sweeps, and now the Essex, 


Into the battle-storm ! 


. Boom! boom! till River, and Fort, and Field, are over-clouded 
By the battle’s breath ; then from the Fort a gleam 
And a crashing gun, an l the Essex 1s wrapt and shrouded 
In a scalding cloud of steam ! 


But victory ! victory ! 
Unto God all praise be ever rendered. 
Unto God all praise and glory be! 
See, Boy Brittan, see, Boy, see! 
They strike! Hurrah! the Fort has just surrendered ! 
Shout ! shout ! my Boy, my warrior Boy! 
And wave your cap and clap your hands for joy ! 
Cheer answer cheer and bear the cheer about— 
Hurrah ! hurrah! for the fiery Fort is ours ; 
And ‘* Victory !’’ ‘* Victory !’’ ‘$ Victory P?’ 
Is the shout. . l 
Shout —for the fiery Fort—and the field, and the day, are ours— 
The day is ours--thanks to the brave endeavor 
Of heroes, Boy, like thee ; 
The day is ours—the day ts ours— 
Forever ! 
Glory and love for one and all ; but—but—for thee— 
Home! home! a happy ‘* Welcome—welcome home ’’ for thee! 


And kisses of love for thee— 
And a mother’s happy, happy tears, and a virgin’s bridal wreath of 


flowers— 
For thee ! 
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Victory ! Victory ! 
But suddenly wrecked and wrapped in seething steam, the Essex 
Slowly drifted out of the battle-storm ; 
Slowly, slowly—down, laden with the dead and the dying ; 
And there, at the Captain’s feet, among the dead and the dying, 
The shot-marred form of a beautiful Boy is lying— 
There in his uniform ! 


Laurels and tears for thee, Boy, 
Laurels and tears for thee ! 
Laurels of light, moist with the precious dew 
Of the inmost heart of the Nation’s loving heart, 
And blest by the balmy breath of the Beautiful and the True ; 
Moist —moist with the luminous breath of the singing Spheres, 
And the Nation's starry tears, 
And tremble-touched by the pulse-like gush and start 
Of the universal music of the heart, 
And all deep sympathy. 
Laurels and tears for thee, Boy, 
Laurels and tears for thee— 
Laurels of light, and tears of love, for evermore, 
For thee. 


And laurels of Light and tears of Truth, 
And the Mantle of Immortality ; 
And the flowers of Love and immortal Youth, 
And the tender heart-tokens of all true ruth— 
And the everlasting Victory ! 
' And the breath and bliss of Liberty, 
And the loving kiss of Liberty, 
And the welcoming light of heavenly eyes, 
And the over-calm of God’s canopy ; 
And the infinite love-span of the skies 
That cover the Valleys of Paradise— 
For all of the brave who rest with thee ; 
And for one and all who died with thee, 
And now sleep side by side with thee ; 
And for every one who lives and dies 
On the solid land or the heaving sea, 
Dear warrior-boy, like thee ! 


Oh, the Victory—the Victory 
Belongs to thee ! 
God ever keeps the brightest crown for such as thou— 
He gives it now to thee! 
O Young and Brave, and early and thrice blest : 
Thrice, thrice, thrice blest ! 
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Thy Country turns once more to kiss thy youthful brow, 
And takes thee gently, gently, to her breast, 
And whispers lovingly : ‘‘ God bless thee—bless thee now ! 
My darling, thou shalt rest P’ 


CAPTURE OF FORT HENRY. 

Our remaining space will only permit a passing reference to a 
grand tribute to the memory of ‘* Boy Brittan,” which appeared in 
the Aflanhc Monthly for November, 1865, and occupied seven pages. 
The fearful music and momentum of the battle are represented in 
the Author’s verse. Our brief extracts include the closing lines of the 


“RHYME OF THE MASTER'S MATE.” 


« Ah, ’twas a wicked shot, 

And, whether they know it or not, 

It doesn't give us joy ! 

Through an open port it flew, 

As with some special permit to destroy ; 
And first, for sport, 

Struck the soul from that beautiful Boy ; 
Then through the bulkhead lunged, 

And into the boiler plunged, 

Scalding the whole crew ! 


We know that the brave must fall— 
But that was a sight to see :— 
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A low moan came from the deck 
Of the drifting wreck. — 
And that was all. 


But you ought to ’a’ heard our water-dogs yelp !— 
Just an hour and fifteen minutes !— 

(Twitter away, you English linnets !) 
Horizontal and perpendicular, _ 

Fair and square, without any help, — 

That is, any in particular, — 

The old ferry wash-tubs of the West 

With some new-fashioned oops, for a little test, 
And a few old pounders from— Kingdom Come, 
And nothing for suds but the ‘* Nawth’n scum’, 
Made these ‘ gen’l’men’ turn as white 

As a head o’hair in a single night ! 


Such was the Rhyme of the Master’s Mate, 

Just as they found it in the locker, 

With this at the foot : — 
“It’s getting late, 

And I hear a pretty loud Knock at the knocker ! 

Captain, if I should chance to fall, 

Try to send me home, Good-bye!’’ That’s all,— 

Excepting the date, the name, and rank :— 

‘¢ Feb. 6th, ’62, 

Master's Matel”? 


> 


All next day a great black Cloud 

Hung over the land from coast to coast ; 

And the next, the Knocking was *‘ pretty loud,” 
With a sudden Eclipse, as it were, of the sun, — 
And the earth, all day, quaked —‘* Donelson !” 
But the next was the deadliest day of all, 

And the Master’s Mate was not at Call! 

Yet nobody seemed to wonder why, — 

There was something, perhaps, the MASTER knew 
Far better than we, for his Mate to do, — 

And the Day went down with a bloody sky ! 


But when the long, long Night was past, 
And our Eagle, sweeping the traitor's crag, 
Circled to victory up the dome, 

The great Reveille was heard at last !— 
They wrapped the Mate in his Country's flag, 
And sent him in glory home. 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FORCES. 


BY JUDGE ISRAEL DILLE. 


ARWIN, Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer, by their 
laborious and careful collection of facts, have ren- 
dered a great and valuable service to science, notwithstand- 
ing their zon sequitur conclusions. All the facts they ad- 
duce to prove the change or transmutation of species, begin 
with and end in the same species, slightly modified under 
new conditions. In the progress of geological develop- 
ments and change, new plants and animals appear upon 
the scene, which have left imbedded in the rock their fossil 
forms, but in no case can be traced evidence of derivation 
from preéxisting forms, except in the general fact of their 
vegetal and animal structures. The gradations from one 
specific form to another is nowhere to be found, either in the 
geological or historical series. The appearance of new genera 
or species always attests a change of conditions in the earth 
at large, or in the particular region where the genera or spe- 
cies are found. Man is the only cosmopolite. Plants and 
animals have their local habitats, more or less limited, but 
man is found in every accessible region of the world. 

The presumption that man descended from any previous 
class of the lower animals, without a solitary fact to sup- 
port it, is what lawyers would call a very violent one. 
Man is a being so far in advance of all other animals, in 
form, in anatomy, in his physiology and psychology, that to 
connect him with the highest of the lower animals, by any 
chain of evolutions would evince the loss of so many links, 
that it would ruin any chain and render it useless. Every 
quality, every specific property, and all faculties are derived 
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from some source ; and the source must be sufficient, suita- 
ble, and contain what is derived from it. To attempt to derive 
something from nothing, or any quality, property, or faculty 
from that which does not contain and cannot produce it, 
would be an absurdity. 

The faculties that distinguish man from the brute are so 
many and so peculiar, so entirely above any which the lower 
animals possess, that we cannot by any logical process trace 
them to any such source. The greater may include the less, 
but the less cannot include the greater. The alchemists 
labored long and hard to transmute the baser metals into 
gold, but failed, and the attempt to transmute the ape into 
a man will be as signal a failure. Lead is deficient in the 
qualities of gold, and gold cannot be obtained from it; and 
the monkey is deficient in the faculties of a man, and he can- 
not generate them within himself; and if he, by any means, 
acquires them, they must be derived from without—imparted 
to him—and not voluntarily sought for, or attained independ- 
ent of his will or wish. 

Intellect, the passions and conscience are as much forces, 
as heat, actinism, light or electricity, and no one of them 
can be generated by any or ail of those lower forces. They 
are things unlike, operate unlike, and act upon unlike ob- 
jects. One does not and cannot proceed from or produce 
the other, any more than the eagle can produce the ele- 
phant, or the oak the ox. Examine all the genera and 
species on the earth and follow them:as far as possible 
towards their origin, and we shall see that it is most proba- 
ble that every genus and every species was the product of 
conditions that favored its generation. Take the natural 
order, Solanacea, of plants, which is widely diffused over the 
world, and how vastly does the solanum of one large divis- 
ion of the earth differ from those of other quarters of the 
globe. The potato and tomato are indigenous to America, 
while the egg plant is a native of India. These are all the 
species that occur to me, that are used as. food, by man; al- 
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though the species are very numerous and abound in all tem- 
perate and warm countries ; yet all contain an alcaloid prin- 
ciple which is poisonous, and which is nearly identical in all 
the members of the family. Some are annuals, some herba- 
ceous and some woody, some with and some without spines. 
It would puzzle the evolutionists to trace one species from 
any other, and if he did so or does so, he must refer it to 
conditions, as Mr. Darwin accounts for the change in oysters 
transferred from the English coast to the Mediterranean. 
Among animals take the genus Cervus, from the Pleisto- 
cenc to the present time, and mark how varied and numer- 
ous are the species, from the ungainly moose and the stately 
elk to the graceful and fleet-footed deer of Asia, Europe 
and America. Was anyone species the parent of all the 
others? And if so, account for emigration and distribution 
of the progeny over countries so remote and beyond ob- 
stacles so impassable ; or the antelope family, so widely sep- 
arated, so varied in species and so generally distributed. 
It is to conditions only that we can refer these varied spe- 
cies, conditions local or general. The Marsupial family left 
its remains in the white chalk in England, being among the 
earliest quadrupeds of Europe, and became extinct, proba- 
bly, early in the Eocene Period. It could only live there 
while the conditions favored; but its congener, the opossum, 
still flourishes in America, and the Marsupiz comprise nearly 
all the quadrupeds of Australia, where conditions favored 
the generation of such pouched animals—which carry their 
young like the opossum—in a great number of spccics. 
Wallace and Lyell agree that the whole organic kingdom 
of the Australian islands is peculiar to that part of the 
world, receiving little or none from elsewhere and contri- 
buting nothing to other countries. Conditions, peculiarly 
its own, produced its fauna and flora, and when such condi- 
tions prevailed in Europe and America the pouch bearing 
Opossum was generated. Are we to infer that those condi- 
tions were material only, or did ethereal forces combine with 
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matter to generate such forms, such qualities and such 
characters with such habits? If we may refer them to a 
combination with ethereal elements or forces, they must be 
still very different from the recognized ethereal forces, al- 
though allied to and acting with thein. 


MAN. 


How vast the subject! Derive him from an Ape? What 
a miracle! Brahma and Boodh, Hebrews and Mahomet, have 
nothing to compare with this. But if we have succeeded 
in rendering it probable that plants have derived their qua- 
lities, and animals their characters, in all their differentia- 
tions from cthereal combinations, the task will be less 
difficult to prove that man derives his form and all his en- 
nobling faculties of mind and morals, affections and as- 
pirations from morc refined and elevated cthereal sources. 
Whether revelation or philosophy suggested that Man was 
created in the image—the shadow—of his Maker—the idea 
is asublime one. How Shakespeare must have been thrilled 
with the thought when it occurred to him to say through the 
mouth of Hamlet: : 


“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! How 
infinite in faculties! In form and moving how express and admir- 
able! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals !” 


We cannot compare man with any or all of the lower ani- 
mals, for things unlike are not comparable. Yet man has 
properly been called a microcosm, a little werld made up of 
constituents of all animality. But he is unlike anything and 
everything living beneath him. He stands alone, the 
lord of created things, and all are put in subjection under 
him. The fear of him rules in every creature. All acknow- 
ledge his superiority. Byron makes Mazeppa say of the 
wild horses that surrounded him, as he lay- bound to the 
dead steed: 
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‘*They snort—they foam—neigh—swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct, from a human eye.” 


Burns has a similar thought, in his address to a mouse: 


‘I'm sorry cruel man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 
And justifies that ill opinion, 
That makes thee startle. ”— 


So also we read in Genesis, ch. ix. v. 2, “ And the fear of 
you and the dread of you, shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon every fowl of the air, and upon all that 
moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea.” * 

When metals are comparcd, they are taken in their purity, 
so when we compare, or rather contrast man with the lower 
animals, we should take the best specimens of both, for we 
find some tribes of men, in the savage state, and some fami- 
lies in the midst of the highest civilization, are even more 
degraded than the brutes. But take our best samples of hu- 
manity, in intellect, in piety, in morality, how vastly they 
transcend all the families of earthly animals. All the savage 
tribes and all the civilized nations have their representative 
men, who mold public opinion by the force of thcir minds, 
who persuade, who teach, who argue and convince, who 
move the hearts and minds of their people by their elo- 
quence, by their bravery, by their logic, by their glowing 
Imaginations, so as to infuse their own spirits and enterprise 
into others. Whether such influence is exerted by poetry, 
by eloquence, by logic, or by energy of character, it is a 


° Fabre-D’Olivet renders this passage much better to my purpose. I wish I 
could express to the understanding of the readerhis analytical note on the word 
rendered ‘the fearof you.” He literally translates the passage thus: ‘‘ And the 
dazzling brightness of you, and the dread of you, shall be upon all earth-born 
animality, and upon every fowl of the heaven,and upon all that breed upon the 
Adamic element, and in every fish of the sea.” 
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force. Not animal force, not muscular force or mechanical 
force; but intellectual force—a force not imparted by 
chemical energy, or heat, or electricity, or magnetism, but a 
force more refined and more pofent than any or all those 
combined. It is a force that may coerce any or all of them 
into its service, and make them obedient to its will. 

The Historical Period presents us a long list of ‘‘ mortal 
names that were not born to die,” and cannot die so long as 
history continues and intellect remains to cherish their me- 
mory. If we could exhume the names of the great and 
gifted that flourished during the prehistoric times, another 
list equally as long might possibly be furnished ; for Egypt 
was waning in vigor and light long before Grecian histo- 
rians began to record the deeds of illustrious men “among 
the Greeks and barbarians,” and had submitted to the yoke 
of the conqucror before the Hebrews became a nation. If 
we credit the Sanscrit records, which are supported by ex- 
ternal evidence, Egypt was a colony of a nation far more 
powerful that preceded her, fragments of whose vast empire 
continued to flourish even down to the time of the Romans, 
and contested the supremacy of the world with that people. 
But thanks to Grecian and Roman narrowness, and Chris- 
tian and Saracen bigotry, we know but little more of those 
peoples than the names of citics they occupied and a few of 
the names of the illustrious men who contributed to make 
their nations rich, prosperous and powerful. All that we 
are permitted to say of Assyria, Phoenecia, Carthage and 
Egypt is through Greek and Roman eyes. It is not impro- 
bable that during the stone age of Europe, when the Swiss 
lake-dwellers existed, enlightened nations peopled Asia, 
from the Mediterranean and Red Sea to the Chinese Sea. 

Beginning with the Greeks, what an array of intellectual 
men may be summoned for our contemplation. Poetry, 
eloquence, art, statesmanship, heroes and philosophers— 
all of the first order follow in the long procession. Take 
Homer, who appeared in the twilight of the day of Grecian 
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ries, what a great original mind was his, whose thoughts 
ve thrilled thousands in every generation for twenty-five 
aturies ! and will continue to do so in every age, as long 
literature shall continue to amuse, instruct and enlighten 
nkind. Among orators, Demosthenes was like a zephyr, 
weeping wind or a thunderstorm ; and Plato, asa philos- 
her, still continues to teach the world in all that 1s pro- 
ind, and good and true. But long before all these there 
s a great intellect that shed its light upon the world in 
in, of Central Asia, a light which continues to show the 
y of truth, and right and morality to this day. That was 
roaster, to whom Plato, Socrates and the most enlight- 
ed Greeks deferred with veneration. The influence of 
it great mind is still felt among the Parsees, who are the 
st industrious, intelligent, moral, benevolent and pros- 
rous of all the Orientals. Their numbers have been 
atly diminished by persecutions, insomuch that they are 
pposed, at this day, to be less than one million, and di- 
led into two sects, yet the impress of a single mind has 
en perpetuated for, probably, 3500 years, amid fire and 
aticism from Brahmins, Boodists and Mahometans, and 
y remain as living witnesses of the force of a leading 
ellect which was able to instruct the mind and purify 
e heart, 

There is, perhaps, in all the annals of man, but one name 
at stands superior to that of Zoroaster. That is Jesus of 
izareth. I am not aware that it is claimed for Zoroaster 
at he worked miracles or was endowed with marvelous 
wers, beyond that of a profound, religious and philosophic 
tellect. But without miraculous powers, Jesus Christ rises 
ove all other human beings in his humility, his meekness, 
s self-denial, his elevating philosophy, and hig true sys- 
m of sociology, which begins and ends in a single word 
most forgotten in every Christian church—that is, LOVE— 
Love one another” is the leading injunction in his last 
fecting discourse. How often did he repeat it! Where 
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love rules the heart forgiveness is easy, and a higher law 
binds heart to heart, closes out all evil propensities, lifts the 
soul to heaven and makes man perfect. His miracles, how- 
ever, sanctioned his authority. 

To the Spiritualist, miracles can be no stumbling-block. 
If he has seen, what many claim to have witnessed, he can- 
not doubt the possibility, or the probability, that a highly 
gifted one may have done all that has been related of Jesus 
Christ. Nor can he doubt that an Intelligent Creator could, 
or would reveal his will to his intelligent, but erring crea- 
ture. Indeed, without claiming the gift of prophecy, at a 
period when the whole scientific world is skeptical, I think 
the time is near when the Church will look to Spiritual reve- 
lations as its sanction and defense. The Church must aban- 
don its materialism, and be ready to make as many conces- 
sions to Spiritualism as it has to what is claimed as science; 
and when a more consistent philosophy emanates from 
spiritual mediums, with a more instructive literature,—a 
literature that purifies the heart at the same time that it 
enlightens the understanding,—/his new Doctrine will be 
embraced by every sorrowing heart, and every burdened 
spirit; and the Church which does not come back to the 
mind of its Master will be without devotees or members. 

This is no digression from our subject. For the mind of 
Jesus Christ was a force of greater energy than any other 
that has ever influenced the moral world. Much as that 
force has been perverted by selfish ambition, by invigorat- 
ing bad passions, by hypocrisy and by narrow bigotry, no 
other system of religion has raised up such a host of pure, 
enlightened and elevated spirits as Christianity. Corrupt 
as many branches of the Church have been, cruel and relent- 
less as has been its intolerent and persecuting spirit, narrow 
and bigoted as too many have been and are in nearly all 
the sects, the ameliorating effect upon human character 
attests its power and the force of its divine origin. It was 
indeed a light that came into the world, which the world 
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is not prepared to receive, because the civilized nations 
‘re passing their culminating point, demoralized by lux- 
y and effeminated with every vice, could not be quickened 
o new life, or invigorated by the love or the study of 
oral or spiritual principles, even by a divine spark. Inthe 
ose of three centuries the Church became nearly as cor- 
pt as the pagans. Yet there were some notable excep- 
ns, Who bore up and carried forward the celestial torch 
til it was handed over toa race of vigorous barbarians, 
10 improved by its radiance, are now the enlightened na- 
ns of the world. | 
Another influential mind claims mention here, Sidhar- 
a, the founder of the Boodhist religion. He was an ear- 
st man, sickened with the debased condition of humanity, 
der the corrupting system of servitude and caste which 
ahminism had brought upon his people, and perhaps pen- 
rated by a measure of celestial light, he laid the founda- 
n of a faith which now numbers more followers than any 
her religion on earth. Its numbers are not its only merit. 
produced a voluminous literature, and long ameliorated 
e condition of caste in India as its leading maxim was 
otherly love and charity. That religion is now 2400 years 
d,and although expelled from India is the prevailing faith 
all eastern Asia, beyond Hindoostan. Mrs. Leonowens 
lls an interesting anecdote of Boodhism. The favorite wife 
the late king of Siam, one of her pupils, on reading the 
rmon on the Mount, said to Mrs. Leonowens: “ Your 
sus is beautiful; when you pray to Jesus, you call him 
odha, and when I pray to Boodha, I will call him Jesus. ’ 
ehomet who rose 1200 years after Boodha, was another 
luential mind, whose force is still felt among a large part 
the human family. - 
It may be a question whether the various followers of the 
ferent religions would be benefitted by adopting Christi- 
ity. Christianizing requires a greater change than the 
ere accepting of the outward rites and ceremonies of the 
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church. Chunder Ken said, “If India ever becomes Chris- 
tian, it must be through some other channel than the Euro- 
pean mind.” It requires a change of psychical condition. 
The oriental mind, like that of our American Indians is poe- 
tical, figurative, metaphorical and really more spiritual than 
the European mind. The European mind, derived from the 
sturdy Germans, fed by Grecian and Roman aliment, came 
into its early training by sturdy contests between the differ- 
ent tribes, and with the Romans in their decline, is more 
exact, practical and matter of fact, than the minds of any 
other race of men. For these reasons it may be doubted 
whether we have a true conception of the older Hebrew 
Scriptures, having but a translation from the metaphorical 
oriental speech into our own. Swedenborg is supported by 
high authority, both ancient and modern, when he asserts 
that the true canonical books have a natural, a figurative 
and a spiritual sense. In fact our knowledge of the Hebrew 
language is derived from the translation of their Scriptures 
into the Greek; for when that translation was made the He- 
brew was a dead language, and was only spoken by the Es- 
senes, an inconsiderable sect of recluses, who had withdrawn 
themselves from the world, under vows of extreme abstem- 
iousness, and who claimed to be the conservators of the 
mysteries of the Mosaic ritual. It is asserted that Jesus 
Christ and John the Baptist were of that sect, and that the 
Essenes were the translators of the Septuagint. 

The influence of the intellect of Moses was greatly limited 
by the ritual which he restricted to the Hebrew nation. 
That nation was a turbulent, ungovernable people, who 
contemned their more powerful neighbors, the Gentiles, to 
whom they were repeatedly subjected, and but few of them 
understood their Scriptures in any sense. It was not until 
Christianity became an institution that the Hebrew books 
were sought after by learned Gentiles, and the religion of 
the Jews was made known to the gentile world and studied 
in their schools and churches. From that time the illus- 
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ous Character of the founder of the Hebrew nation began 
be appreciated by the civilized world, and its force be- 
ne the basis of three great religious systems, the Jewish, 
» Christian and the Mahometan. Other great minds fol- 
ved in the Hebrew nation, to whom we are indebted for 
ystem of sacred literature which, while it claims to be the 
st ancient, is in many respects the most sublime that has 
ne down to us from antiquity. 
n this hasty review a host of distinguished names must 
omitted, the force of whose intellects have contributed so 
ch to ameliorate and instruct theirage and to make our 
ilization what it is. A few names are worthy of mention, 
ich stand out as teachers in religion, philosophy, and as 
entors. Martin Luther unfettered the human mind in 
ological inquiries; Roger Bacon, as a philosophic ex- 
‘imenter, extended human knowledge both in science and 
> arts ; to Lawrence Coster we are indebted for the art 
printing, an invention that above all others has diffused 
man knowledge to all classes; Lord Bacon, by a new 
stem of research, gave certainty to scientific inquiry ; Sir 
ac Newton, as a mathematician and philosopher, ranks 
ove all men; John Milton touched the chords of a har- 
ny, in “Justifying the ways of God to man,” that will re- 
ind through the ages. What mighty forces were the 
ellects of these men, and they will long continue to in- 
uct, to influence and to lead the human mind. And we 
ght add to the list hundreds or thousands of the names 
men, who in every ficld of inquiry have increased the 
wer, the knowledge and the happiness of man. Every 
intry in Europe could furnish a long list, and our own 
untry not a few, who in invention, in the arts, in science 
din the forum, have done the world great service. 
Every intellect is a force, anda great intellect is a great 
ce, which perpetuates itself in various ways, some by lit- 
iture, some by precepts, some by inventions, some by 
eat deeds, some by great sacrifices for the public weal, 
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and some by great discoveries. How varied are the forces 
of the human mind and how great the diversity of their 
achievements. . 

Again, how potent is the personal form of some great 
spirit. Who but Hannibal could have disciplined and held 
together the heterogeneous barbarian mass he gathered 
for an army and made it so formidable against Rome? 
Cortez manifested a master spirit in associating the savage 
allies for the overthrow of the empire of Montezuma, and 
pages might be filled with instances of the power of a 
single mind over men’ What a magnetic power Napoleon 
possessed! So of Frederick the Great. But I must cease 
to enumerate, or write a volume on the subject. 

But take another view of the achievments of intellectual 
force, and see how far and wide it has extended the civiliza- 
tion of the world, by increasing human power, knowledge 
and comfort. The genius of invention, by first learning 
what the natural forces are, then how they operate, when 
and how to find them or to produce them, has caught them 
and made them subservient to his will, to do his work—to 
bring the carth with all its capacities and treasures within 
his grasp; to open the universe to his inspection and enable 
him to understand its constituent elements. How different 
is the condition of the material, the political, the social, the 
intellectual world now, from what it was at the beginning 
of the century. But it would be a great crror to credit this 
century for all the advances it has made. Every previous 
step in the long past was necessary to this attainment. So 
in all things, the present is linked to the past—the cver- 
active forces, their working up material elements, bringing 
them into combination with ethereal elements, and every 
new combination qualifying, either matter or mind, for still 
new and higher combinations, with more refined ethereal 
elements. 

Not that modern intellect is more profound than the an- 
cient, but it has the advantage of all the past in discovery 
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d in philosophy, upon which to build and advance in 
ellectual development. It has more instruments to use 
its progression, the art of printing, the power of steam, 
‘work and for traveling and the carrying of burdens on 
id and water; the whole science of Chemistry, of Geology, 
Astronomy with all its optical apparatus, the electric 
egraph and the wonder-revealing telescope. All these 
vate man to a higher plane of observation and reflection 
an the ancients could occupy. So he is not only drawn 
a higher influence, but as he rises his foundation is firmer 
d surer. 

The brain and muscles of one man now, with the aid of 
dern machinery, can accomplish morc in the same time 
an a thousand men could do three hundred years ago. 
hence comes this intellectual force, so varied, so efficient 
dso undying? Is it a mere emanation from matter? or 
y chemical compound of matter? If it is, our laborious 
d profound chemists can produce it. Who will try? A 
out of triumph has gone up, that one chemist has pro- 
ced the essence of wintergreen, and another uric acid, and 
lf a dozen imitations of natural products have been made, 
t they are all like counterfeits of bank notes or coin, casily 
tected by experts. But to make a cranium, stock it with 
uins and give it the power of thought, no chemist in his 
ises would undertake. 

Then the passions, love, hate, joy, grief, ambition, avarice, 
> they merely chemical affinities or repulsions? The af- 
tions, desires, hopes; the hungering and the thirsting 
er righteousness, and the judgment of right and wrong, 
ence are they? from atomic forces, or molecular po- 
ity? These are all forces that actuate the human heart, 
at move the man and the masses, and with what power 

they operate! 

The cultivation of the moral and spiritual faculties is still 
re perplexing to any material hypothesis. Like other 
Itivated things they grow with culture. The intelligent 
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worshiper, who seeks by a life of rectitude to live at peace 
with God and in charity with all mankind, finds what he 
secks in a pure heart and a clean conscience, which forms 
his character and shows its quality in his face, shedding be- 
nignity all around it, and in his every day life, devoted to 
benificence and good deeds. Is he a laborer? he is patient, 
frugal and industrious. Is he in business? he is faithful, 
honest and reliable. A soldier? he fears God, and he has 
nothing else to fear, brave, but never vainly bold or foolishly 
venturing. Is he a judge? he is just, kind, unswerving, 
sympathising with the weak, pitying the frailties of poor 
humanity—or be he what he will, he is the true man, for- 
bearing, benevolent, charitable and upright. The human 
face is an index of the soul, and therein we may trace all 
the indications of character, from the purest and highest 
to the lowest plane of the wretched outcast. He who bathes 
his spirit in celestial fountains, drawing from above the 
elements of his character, takes in meekness, humility, 
gentleness, with fixed principles of right, duty and venera- 
tion. He who makes self his god, whether he pursucs plea- 
sure, wealth, fame or power, by degrees defaces the divinity 
within him, and taking character from bclow assumes a 
physiognomy which grows forbidding and repulsive. 

Thus do we mold our characters according to our will, 
taking in higher or lower elements at the dictate of our af- 
fections. If we love the pure, the true and the good, we 
restrain our evil propensities, passions and appetites ; and 
become ourselves what we admire in others. We seek the 
best examples, and by an honest self-examination and a 
vigilant restraint, strive to follow the path of rectitude, and 
daily grow in all that is estimable, and really become what 
we would appear to be. On the other hand, if we are lax 
in our principles, indifferent to right, to purity and propricty 
within, we yield to grosser affections and take in qualities of 
character that are corrupting and degrading. It is imma- 
terial what the intellectual gifts may be; if there is a want 
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principle, or love of truth and right, there will fail to be 
ofty spirit, or a truly elevated character. A great intel- 
; with a vicious heart (as it is called) is a curse to the 
ld and its possessor. Too many of our heroes come 
ler this class, disregarding the rights and the welfare of 
ers, thus “shutting the gates of mercy on mankind.” 
w many of the inmates of our penitentiaries might have 
n ornaments to society and benefactors of our race, but 
their vicious proclivities. 

Yur mozal principles are forces, derived from the great 
‘echouse of forces, and we may take in the principles of 
vents which are low, poisonous and evil, or the princi- 
s of angels, which are elevating, purifying and heaven- 
ding. We have not yct tested the extent to which the 
nan character may be elevated. In our artificial social 
dition, the first great object is to qualify the young “to 
ce a living,” to “ gather gear by every wile,” with a large 
ss, in any way it can be done, and I would hope by a 
ss equally as large or larger “that’s justified by honor.” 
ankind are unco weak,” but, it is to be hoped, that 
ough the diffusion of general intelligence, creating a 
Ithy public opinion, that sound moral principles will be 
re prevalent ; yet I have more faith that such a moral 
iciple will be derived from above, ‘‘ whence cometh every 
d and perfect gift.” 

Ithough the antagonisms are very active, I can see a vis- 
- amelioration of human character all over the world. 
am is a missionary more potent than the church can 
d forth, and the evils which man inflicts upon his fellow- 
1 are daily growing less ; the overburdened are being re- 
ed, or hopeful signs are appearing that they will be. 
at advances have been made, during the last decade, in 
nan freedom! Slavery is now limited to a few nations 
t have not yet awakened to the glorious light of our 
’; serfdom has ceased in Russia and peonage in Mexico, 
| we may confidently hope that before the end of the 
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century, slavery will be a word without a meaning and 
caste cease to burden humanity. 

We have scen how great, are the diversities of the human 
mind, how wide, how varied the range of human thought 
and capacity. Now whence are these diversities ? Whatever 
they are, whether intellectual power, passions or propen- 
sities, they are forces, acting upon the animal body which 
possesses them, or the minds and bodies of others. To say 
they are the result of chemical forces, of electricity, of light 
merely, of magnetism, the attraction of cohesion or gravita- 
tion, would be absurd. All those forces we have seen are 
ethereal. We have been constrained to suspect—perhaps 
to believe, that the vegetal qualities and differentiations are 
the product of other and more abstruse and subtle forces, 
which we must refer to ethereal constituents. Then we 
come to the higher and wider range of the animal creation 
where more varied phenomena are presented. Even in the 
monera, rhizipod and zoophites, which receive their aliment 
by absorbing it into any part of their gelatinous bodies, 
there is probably some sensation, as nourishment enters 
their substance and is assimilated. Passing up the scale of 
being into the insect family we notice a wariness of danger 
and a persistency in providing for their natural wants, from 
the seeking and acquisition of food to the means of re- 
production, as fully developed as in animals of higher organ- 
ization; and when we ascend to the vertibrate mammalia, 
a wider range of the thinking power is manifested, in some 
instances almost amounting to reason. Now wherever the 
capacity to think is found, let it be inherent, instinct or in- 
dividual judgment, there is indisputible evidence of force:— 
a force that actuates, that operates, that moves and is pro- 
ductive of visible results. The differentiations, in every res- 
pect, show that a great difference in the forces that have 
been operating, must have existed. A single cause could 
never have produced such a multiplicity of effects, upon 
materials so similar, or soalike. But step up to another 
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ne occupied by man. What a diversity! How unlike are 
wton and Napoleon, a Shakespeare and a Wellington, 
yron and a Beau Brummell, or all of those men, and a 
nmon laborer in the fields. They all belong tothe genus 
mo, to the species human, but how vastly they differ. 
ey have all the same structure, all the same composition 
he same constituent elements—but how unlike they are. 
sect them, they differ in some organs, in nervous tex- 
e, in volume of brain; one is taller—another shorter, 
: has a black skin, another a white, but we cannot per- 
ye any difference in the quality of the brain, except in 

intellectual developments of the living subject. Ana- 
e them and they are identical—how they differ in their 
tes, capacities and characters! Contrast Havellock and 
na Sahib. Both men of ability, both men of learning 
| influence. But one was a Christian soldier, brave, faith- 


earnest, kind and magnanimous, merciful to captives - 


| to the unfortunate—the other no less brave as a soldier 
cruel and merciless to all who fell into his hands, false, 
dictive and relentless. What a different force impelled 
se two men and formed their characters! How different 
commingling of elements in their composition. 
‘he lower animals have their peculiar characteristics. 
e wolf is a wolf wherever you meet him. If hunger 
iws he is dangerous ; so with the bear, the lion, the tiger 
eagle and the hawk, hunger makes them bold fierce and 
tructive. The savage races of men, have their peculiar 
racters, according to their tribes, but civilized man must 
judged individually. He may be more cruel than any 
st, and from that you may graduate him up toa little 
er than the angels. Now whence these differences of 
acter ? from matter? Let the chemist, the physiolo- 
t or anatomist, seek for the difference by analysis of 
mical elements and organic functions, or by dissection ; 
| he find it? He will tell you no, without the trial. 
e difference is not ponderable, not measurable, not in 
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weight or dimension, but in something not found by chem- 
istry, nor by mensuration, but in spirit, for which we have 
no chemical test, or measurable formula. Zn spirit? What 
is that? Is it matter—ponderable or imponderable ? Is it 
ethereal ?—of course, ethereal 

While we have but little respect for the hypothesis of the 
Correlation of Force, we may assert that the Conservatism 
of Force is well founded. Force cannot perish or be de- 
stroyed for it is indestructible as its Author. Nor is anew 
force originated. Whatever forces exist now, always ex- 
isted since matter was created. Force may dissolve its con- 
nection with matter, but its higher combinations, that con- 
stitute the human soul, we may believe to be indissoluble. 
Such combinations form individual character, comprising the 
intellect and the affections. The individuality of mind, may 
be, and I believe is, indissoluble—immortal. On earth it is 
associated with matter, manifests itself in matter, and acts 
through matter. But matter is not necessary to its vitality. 
The Vital Force, or element, which quickens matter, is 
itself ethereal, and uniting with other and more refined ele- 
ments, constitute the soul. This association of cthereal 
elements forms a unit, an individual, and.such an individual, 
composed of indissoluble elements, is immortal. 

In his Biology, Herbert Spencer, to show the strength of 
his theory of Evolution, enumerates the classes and the 
multitudes who believe with him. Although I conceive 
that part of his argument very weak, yet, upon his own 
ground, I am willing to submit the question of the immor- 
tality of the soul to the plebiscite of all humanity, believ- 
ing I should have an overwhelming majority. The idea of 
the immortality of the soul—of an existence after death—is 
indelibly stamped in the human mind, and is one of its firm- 
est convictions. 


A TRIBUTE TO ANNETTE BISHOP. 
BY FANNY GREEN M’DOUGAL. 


TARRY-bright and pearly-pure | 
Was thy spirit here; 
What can be its splendor now i 
In that radiant sphere, . | i 
Where the virtues, shining forth : B 
Clothe illustrious Forms ; | 
And the breath of Love divine | 
The kindred spirit warms? | 


So gloriously gifted, thou 
Should’st number the full span, | 
That Nature, in her love, accords ' P | 
Unto the life of man ; 
But suffering meekly—working grandly— | 
Were thy few rich years; ; 
Then the loving Angels won thee, 
Reckless of our tears. 


Three of the noblest sister Arts, 
Painting, Music, Poetry— ; ae 
In their irreparable loss, ! 
Wear funeral weeds for thee ; 
O glorious and gifted one, | 
Whose gentle heart enshrined, 
Sweetest graces of the spirit, 
With noblest powers of mind. 


The fairest, finest thoughts that live, 
By spirit breathings fanned, 

Were sought, and clothed, by magic 
Of thy creative hand ; 
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Yet in thy gentle presence, 

Were bound, in one bright span, 
All that is loveliest in woman, 

Or loftiest in man. 


Oft in the still of evening, 
Along the starry vista 
I look, and long, and stretch my arms 
To thee, sweet Spirit-Sister ; 
And then thy blue eyes softly, 
While flow the gushing tears, 
Look into mine, and bless me, 
With the love of other years. 


But soar away, sweet Spirit, 
Unto thy native bowers, 

Where Angels wait to crown thee 
With amaranthine flowers ; 

And when the deep, dark River, 
At last, is ferried o'er, 

We shall fly to blest reünion, 
And parted—never more. 


———0 


FROM THE SANTA BARBARA INDEX. 


BRITTAN’S JOURNAL.—The Editor is a man well known to the world of philo- 
sophical and speculative writers. His style is clear, simple and logical, and one 
does not read many of his pages without discovering in their author the student 
and the thinker. Prof. Brittan was the editor of the ‘‘ Shekinah,” the first stand- 
ard magazine devoted to the elucidation of the philosophy that human beingsex- 
ist after the decay of the material body, and have, under certain conditions, power 
to manifest their continued existence by influencing animate and inanimate objects 
on the earth. The publication of “ The Shekinah” was commenced in 1850, and 
continued several years, doing great service in leading the thoughtful minds of 
the country to a knowledge of the demonstrative evidences of immortality. 
Through the writings of Prof. Brittan, in a great measure, the Rochester ‘‘rap- 
pings” and ‘‘table tippings’’ were raised from the ‘* flout” of the “ groundling” 
to be received by the purely philosophical investigator. We can heartily com- 
mend the JOURNAL to those interested in the subjects of which it treats. 


GOD AND SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 


BY HON. J. W. EDMONDS. 


= great First Cause—Creator and Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, and the loving Father of all humanity—All- 
werful, ever present, and knowing all things. Such are 
e attributes of the Supreme Being, recognized by all who 
knowledge his existence. Even the Pagan, who worship- 
| the father of gods and men, recognized a Fate behind 
d greater than Jupiter. 

But when the human mind—in obedience to the law of its 
ture, which forbids it ever to be content with the know- 
dge it has obtained—leaves the ground common to all, 
eking for more definite conceptions of God, it is mar- 
lous to see how wildly it wanders—how limited and yet 
w vast its range—yet always tending upward in its pro- 
ess. In this uncertain way the finite reaches after and 
rives to comprehend the Infinite. There is perhaps no 
earer indication of the intellectual and moral develop- 
ent and condition of mankind—than the one which may 
‘found in their conceptions of Deity. 

In the earlier stages of human advancement the physical 
ements and external forms of Nature were objects of wor- 
ip. The Sun and other heavenly bodies, fire and other 
ements were worshiped. The Dtuids fearing the tempest, 
e thunder and the earthquake, offered human sacrifices to 
ibdue the wrath and secure the favor of the gods. Not 
ily the war of elements, but the presence of the pestilence 
id its invisible ministers of death, suggested the fierce 
iger of the destructive powers of the world, and the 
-cessity for a propitiation. Hence the poet says: 
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“Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The god propitiate and the pest assuage.” 


The worship of numerous idols marked the earlier periods 
of man’s history. How far that was adoration of the graven 
image itself, or of the image as a representative of the Un- 
seen Power, it must be difficult to tell. Probably it was 
both, but it showed a mind incapable of receiving the idea 
of a spiritual being, without some material emblem through 
which its comprehension might be attained. 

As humanity advanced, unseen beings were worshiped, 
but they were not far removed either in space or the nature 
of their attributes from their worshipers. In many in- 
stances they were deified men, who were honored for heroic 
deeds and were placed among the gods. It is not a little 
remarkable that in the midst of the intellectual progress of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, the human mind seemed in- 
capable of embracing any greater idea of Divinity. The 
age had to personify him, and clothe him with all the at- 
tributes of man, in order to conceive of his existence. 

At length the vague and shadowy idea of an over-ruling 
and Supreme Being had birth among men. That which 
was recognized as Fate among the Pagans, was Jehovah 
among the Jews. With the latter, it was the product of 
a direct revelation, but was fully received by them, only 
after forty years of suffering and privation in the wilder- 
ness; and even then, fear was the passion that controlled 
them, and their God was an angry and jealous one, threat- 
ening their sins with temporal punishments and proclaim- 
ing his coming to take v¢hgeance on the disobedient. 

The progress of. man in knowledge, purity and love, 
at length enabled him to receive another revelation, and 
through Jesus of Nazareth, and others about the same 
time, came the idea of a loving Father, instead of Jupiter, 
the Pagan Thunderer, or the angry Jehovah of the Jews. 

But how slow has been the progress toward a just con- 
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eption of the Deity! Even now among the wisest and 
est, the dispute goes on whether he is a person or a prin- 
ple. But what matters it which? In an important sense, 
very man may be said to fabricate his own God. Some 
ake him one or more persons, in order the better to 
omprehend the divine powers and the functions of his 
rovidence. Others, incapable of embracing the idea of 
ersonality, as related to Deity, take refuge in the idea 
f the divine nature as a principle. 

He who can examine his works from the smallest atom 
> the vastness of the Universe, including millions of worlds, 
eopled by countless millions of sentient beings, conceives 
f him as inhabiting space without limit and existing in 
ternity without end ; as guiding and governing the illimi- 
ible creation through an infinite variety of means and in- 
ruments, arising step by step from inanimate matter to 
1e highest conceivable order of intelligence; as binding 
ll created things together by the tics of ever-enduring 
ttraction, and all things to himself by bonds too strong 
r sin or death to sever; may begin to form some ap- 
ropriate idea of the Divinity, to worship whom is at once 
1e instinct of our nature, the source of the highest happi- 
ess, and the assurance of our immortality. 

Such is the idea of God—the Creator and Ruler of a 
Iniverse too vast to come within our comprehension— 
hich our intercourse with the Spirit World conveys to 
s. In no respect does it conflict more powerfully with 
1e prevalent religious convictions than in respect to the 
sachings of some of those religions in regard to his special 
nd personal interference in the affairs of men. That there 
occasionally such a seeming interference by some unseen 
ower, is too strongly proved to permit the rational mind 
> doubt it. The origin of this apparent divine interposi- 
on in the affairs of men is a question of the deepest 
terest. As illustrations of the subject, I offer the fol- 
wing facts and observations on 
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SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 


Some time since I saw an article in a newspaper, written 
by a clergyman, who gives it as a “special interposition of 
Providence” in his favor—probably, as he thought, because 
of his holy calling. It seems, that he had intended starting 
on a journey by Railsoad and designed to take a particular 
train, and if he had, he would have got into the hind car, as 
he always did. That car, in that train, ran off the track and 
killed almost every one in it. Hewas withheld from going 
by a sort of mysterious reluctance or repugnance, for which 
he could not account, and thus he supposed his life was 
saved. 

I do not doubt the truth of this, nor the clergyman’s in- 
ference as to his being withheld by some power unknown to 
him, and which, therefore, he very naturally enveloped in 
rcligious mystery. The great pity is, that he would not 
allow himself to be instructed in the nature and modus oper- 
andi of the power which thus worked for his protection. 

In the winter and spring of 1854 I went through the coun- 
try lecturing, from Boston to St. Louis. I remained at the 
latter place some seven or eight days. I was intending to 
leave there on Saturday merning by steamboat for Alton; 
thence procceding by Railroad to Chicago, and after re- 
maining there over Sunday to go to Rockford on Monday. 
But at a late hour on Friday evening, the spirits asked me— 
not vagucly and by impression only, but distinctly in words 
—if I could not defer my departure until Monday? I made 
inquiries and found that my doing so would involve no great- 
er inconvenience than my traveling all night on Monday, 
which I did not mind much ; and I replied that I could do 
so, and it was so determined. 

The next morning (Saturday) while I was at breakfast, 
word came tothe hotel that the steamboat for Alton had 
burst her boiler, while lying by the shore just ready to start, 
and had killed every passenger on board. 
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Boats on the Mississippi do not lie along side of a dock, 
but with their bows to the shore and their sterns out in 
the stream. When the boat is getting ready to start, the 
passengers all gather on the fore part of the upper deck, be- 
-ause that is the only part of the boat from which the shore 
“an be seen. That part is directly over the boiler, and there 
the passengers on this occasion, to the number, of twelve 
yr fifteen, were assembled as usual, and there, doubtless, I 
should have been. The explosion was a terrible one, tearing 
he boat to pieces as if blown up by powder and scattering 
he bodies and limbs of the passengers in all directions. The 
vent created a great deal of excitement in St. Louis at the 
‘ime and religious services were performed in one of the 
-hurches over the remains of one of the victims who had 
yeen their settled pastor. 

I thought nothing of the event then as at all connected 
vith myself, but was, during all of Saturday and Sunday, 
ooking out to see if I could find the reason why I had been 
‘equested to remain over. During Sunday I had a visit from 
. lawyer of some distinction at St. Louis, who gave me a 
singular relation of his own experience in spirit communion. 
[The account interested me very much, and was to me then 
. new phase of the phenomena, and I made up my mind 
hat it was to give me that interview that I had been asked 
o remain over. 

I left St. Louis next Monday and*spent about a month ; in 
ecturing in various places in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Jhio and New York, closing my course of lectures at Au- 
urn, New York. I finished my lecture at that place about 
en o'clock in the evening, and waited about two hours for 
he train to come along that would take me home after my 
‘wo or three months of severe labor. Tired and exhausted 
is I was, I yet felt greatly exhilarated at the idea of having 
it length got to the end of the task I had assigned myself. 

While waiting for the train I was walking alone about the 
1otel, and reviewing for the first time all the incidents of 
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my journey; for during all the rest of the way, I had been 
so surrounded by people that I never had any time to think 
except when I locked myself up to prepare my lectures. 

In that review, I remembered the Spirits had told me 
that some of them would be with me during the whole of 
my journey, and save me from harm wherever they could. 
I also remembered that on my passage from Cleveland to 
Columbus, at night, they had told me that an accident 
would happen to our train ; but no one would be hurt ; it 
would result only in a few hours’ detention in the cold. 
All of which I now remember as having happened just 
as foretold, and I now queried whether my detention at 
St. Louis had any connection with the blowing up of the 
steamboat. The idea had never occurred to me before, and 
I asked the question of the Spirits. They answered that 
it had, and that as soon as I got home and had time to 
rest they would tell me. 

After I had been at home about a week they told me 
this story: They had examined the boat in which I was 
to take passage from St. Louis and had found a defect in 
her machinery. The feed-pipe of the boiler had a valve 
to let on or stop water from the boiler, which was con- 
structed like a damper to a stove-pipe. A round piece 
of iron fastened to a stem—which run up some distance, 
so as to be within sight and reach of the engineer—with 
a handle to it, always told him whether the valve was open 
or shut, except when by accident it got loose on the stem. 
They had discovered that this valve was loose and the en- 
gineer would therefore be deceived and the pipe would be 
closed at the very time that he was thinking that it was 
feeding water properly. And they had calculated that by 
Monday either the defect would be discovered or an explo- 
sion take place, and therefore they had warned me.* 


* This will be very likely to provoke the inquiry: If the Spirits had a cleat 
foreknowledge of the disaster, and were able to converse distinctly with the 
Judge, why did they not admonish him to warn others of the apprehended catas- 
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I afterwards inquired of experienced steamboat men if 
ey did have such stop-valves in their water-feeders? I 
st for answer that at one time they were very common, 
it their defective nature being discovered, a different kind 
id been substituted ; and the old fashioned ones were 
und now only on some of the oldest boats on the Western 
aters. 
On one occasion, the Spirits told me that there was a 
an coming to see me, in respect to whom I must be on 
y guard. I asked his name? They could not tell me. 
inquired when he was coming? They did not know. I 
en asked of what use is this warning? I am seeing a 
eat many strangers, who call to converse with me on 
yiritualism, and I am in the habit of conversing freely 
th them. How am I to know which one of the crowd 
am to be specially on my guard against? They answered 
e, ‘ You will know when the time comes.” 
Several weeks passed. I had seen a good many people 
usual, and the warning had fairly faded from my memory. 
ne day a gentleman came to my office and reminded me 
at he had called at my house and was once introduced 
me by Gov. Tallmadge. He had been for six years a 
ember of Congress from Cincinnati. His time had ex- 
red on the fourth of March preceding, and he was then 
iting for the Court of Claims to be organized. During 
s leisure he had spent a month in Philadelphia among 
e mediums, and had now been a week or two in New 
ork pursuing his inquiries, and with the same object in 
aw had come to talk with me. He was a man of educa- 
yn, gentlemanly in his manners and, I thought, a sincere 
quirer. So I began, as usual, to talk very frankly with 


phe? In the common interest of humanity we should naturally expect this 
it general effort to save life. But it is quite possible that the Spirits may have 
ceived that the warning would have been disregarded and the Judge perhaps 
taken fora lunatic, or ‘‘ a runner for some other steamboat company.’ 
EDITOR. 
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him when a voice spoke to me very distinctly: ‘ Take 
care, Judge, this is the man.” I was at once on my guard, 
and got a good deal more out of him than he did from me. 
He called to see me several times between that and the 
first day of July. I discovered that he had obtained just 
enough to puzzle him. He got all his communications 
through mediums, and he told me that sometimes truths 
would be told him that he knew could not come from any 
mortal source, and then would come most arrant falsehoods 
and false prophecies, destroying all his confidence. He 
wanted me to help him out of his dilemma. But I was not 
inclined to do so, for by that time I had learned all about 
his purposes. He had thought I was a rogue and a cheat, 
and Tallmadge a gullible fool whom I was using for my pur- 
poses, and had determined to use his leisure in detecting 
and exposing the fraud. Hence he had visited mediums 
enough to get acquainted with the subject soas to talk 
upon it and then had called on me to finish the work. My 
caution and the communications he got interfered with his 
plans-greatly ; for while he found in me no desire to make 
a proselyte of him, he also found in his intercourse with the 
Spirits, so much of truth as gradually to work in his mind 
a conviction of the reality. 

About the last of June I left town for my place in the 
country. In the early part of July I received a letter from 
him that put all my fears to flight and placed him so com- 
pletely in my power, that I had but to publish his letter to 
—in the language of Burns— 


‘“ Set all the people in a roar 
QO’ laughter at him.” 


He informed me that he was getting more and more, every 
time he visited a medium, to puzzle and confound him—that 
he had got into communion with what he was told was the 
spirit of his father and had asked many questions in order 
to identify him ; that his father at length had said to him, 
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My son, you want to prove Spiritualism from the past ; let 
xe prove it to you from the future. Take what I now say 
s a test of its truth or falsehood—France is now without 
n Emperor” And then he added in his letter, that he had 
ccepted the test, and according to the truth or falsehood 
f that statement would be his belief. 
There was no earthly object in his writing to me. I had 
ever corresponded with him, and had shone the most su- 
reme indifference as to whether he believed or not, and 
could conceive of no reason for his doing so, but to put 
im in my power. France was some time since without an 
‘mperor, but not until after I had heard of the death of 
1y correspondent. 
When my muchesteemed friend, Dr. John F. Gray, was a 
id, some fourtcen or fifteen years old, he was employed in 
cloth factory, where it was part of his duty to attend to 
ne dyeing apparatus, which was in an adjoining building. 
lis particular business was to tend the fire under the dye- 
ettle and to turn a crank whereby the cloth should revolve 
n a wheel through the dye. One day while thus employed, 
e heard a voice say to him, ‘‘Go out of this building ;” he 
nswered, “What shall I go out for? I won't do it.” After 
little while the voice again said to him, “Go out of this 
uilding, I tell you.” Again he answered, ‘‘ What shall I do 
hat for? I tell you I’m not going to do it.” Again an in- 
erval of time passed, and the voice said, more earnestly, 
Go out of this building, I tell you, immediately; Go out! 
ro out !!” “Well,” he replied, “I won't quarrel about it; 
ll go out ;” and so he stopped his work and went out. He 
ad to ascend a few steps to get out and he had hardly 
eached the upper step, before the whole building fell and 
rushed to pieces the kettle, furnace and wheel where he 
ad been at work. 
Another instance with the Doctor was this: He had been 
ttending to a patient in childbirth, and leaving her doing 
vell and out of all danger, he went to visit others of his 
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patients. After visiting one or two, and while on the way 
in his carriage to another, a voice told him that his obste- 
tric patient was taken suddenly ill from uterine hemor- 
rhage, and he must hasten to her or she would die. He di- 
rected his driver to hurry to her house. He found the family 
in great alarm, and the woman in an unconscious state. 
They knew not where to send for him and were anxiously 
secking to find some doctor. He promptly applied the 
proper remedies. The woman was soon relieved and ulti- 
matcly recovered. Without the information thus spiritually 
derived the woman must have died. 


I will mention another instance which occurred in the 
summer of 1866. I was at my place at Lake George, and 
rode out one afternoon with Miss Laura. We chose a wild 
romantic road. The scenery was rendered attractive by 
rocks and woods, hills and brawling streams. The carriage- 
way was narrow and rough. No pains had been taken with 
the bed of the road; no hills had been leveled, nor any bar- 
riers erected to prevent rolling down the mountain, on the 
side of which this rude way was cut. 

The ride however was delightful ; the clear sunlight and 
the dense shade ; the grandeur of the forests ; the songs of 
birds and hum of insect tribes; the pure air and the sweet 
repose which seemed resting all around us, made a truly 
happy timc of it. 

We were ascending a very stecp and rough hill. On one 
side was the mountain, covered with trees, and there was 
a brook by the side of the road; on the other side a deep 
precipice, and the carriage way so narrow that my wheels, 
on one side were within a foot or two of the edge of the 
declivity. 

My strong horse was very leisurely ascending this hill; we 
had nearly reached the summit, and were really enjoying the 
scene with no thought of danger. Suddenly a voice said to 
me, ‘‘ Your trace is going to break.” I instantly caught the 
right wheel of my wagon in my right hand, and at the same 
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oment the trace broke, and the horse walked out of the 
ls, leaving the carriage to go where it would. It certainly 
ould have gone down that precipice, but for my fast hold 
the wheel. I held it so till Laura got out, and then she 
‘Id it until I got out, and thus we escaped a great peril. 
This certainly was not presence of mind in me, forI seized 
e wheel before I heard the snap of the breaking trace ; 
id I do not see how we could have escaped going over the 
ink, we were so near its edge. Laura, perhaps, if she had 
stantly discovered the break, might have jumped into the 
ad, but I could scarcely have jumped any where but 
own the precipice. 

These are some of the instances—many of which are con- 
antly occurring —which our religious teachers ascribe to 
le special interposition of Divine Providence. Spiritualism 
itionalizes this subject, and shows us that we are ever 
wrrounded, guided and protected by the Spirits of those 
ho once lived on earth, and who are capable alike of know- 
ig the dangers to which we are exposed, and of warning 
s against there occurrence. 


O 
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NCE more, to join our fraternal band, 

We have come from the beaming Southern Land, 
Where the bright flowers droop with their own perfume, 
And the Aloe and Cactus are rivals in bloom— 

. Where the Live-Oak stretches his stalwart arms, 
And the Cotton-woods grow, and the stately Palms. 


Wondrous and wild are the things we’ve known 
Beyond Cordilleras’ ancient throne, 

Where the fire mountain stands with his breath aglow, 
And his burning breast in a robe of snow— 

Where the Wild Ox wanders, all free and proud, 

And the Hurricane stands on the stooping Cloud. 
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We have followed the giant Rivers afar 

Through the swamp, and over the bar, 

Where the great Snake's hiss through the forest rings— 
Where Scorpions brood, and the Mocking-bird sings— 
Where the Jaguar roams, in his terrible ire, 

And the Sun looks down with an eye of fire. 


We have kindled the hungry Condor’s* eye, 
As he sat on his ramparts, bleak and high, 
And looked from his nest of eternal snow 
On the flowery vales that stretched below ; 
Till down he plunged, with a fatal sweep, 
On the gentle and doomed Alpaca sheep. 


Then, for sport, we have danced on the dizzening hight, 
That catches the earliest morning light, 

When the eye looks forth, unchained and free, 
And the landscape stretches from sea to sea ; 
And Ocean to Ocean repeats the roar, 

Which the rocks reécho from shore to shore. 


We have lashed the proud Atlantic’s side, 
When he seeks, in vain, for his Ocean Bride, 
Until he dashed, in his passionate thrall, 

On the granite bosom of Aspinwall, 

That still her rocky barrier rears, 

To baffle the hope of unnumbered years, 


We have moaned through the desolate halls of state, 
Where the kingly Montezuma sate ; 

And we the requiem sighs invoke, 

That linger still, where his great heart broke, 

Or stir the ashes, that are spread 

Above Cholula’s nameless Dead. 


We have scattered the glittering evening dew, 
In the Land of Incas, fair Peru, 

Where Lima’s odorous shrubs exhale 
Balsamic spices through the vale ; 
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Then mid Potosi’s porphyry towers, 
We whispered of life to the drooping flowers. 


Through Cuzco, ’mid its ruins dun, 
Once the bright City of the Sun, 

We sought the sorrowing streamlet-side, 
Where gentle Atahualpa died, 

Weeping amid the gathering gloom 
Around the noble Inca’s tomb— 


Where Nature wakes, in her wildest moods, 
In the depths of the rich Brazilian woods, 
The Serpent is roused from her surfeit sleep, 
By the sound of the stealthy Tiger’s leap ; 
And prey-birds shriek, as the writhing spoil 
Is locked to the tree, in her deadly coil. 


And there the sun-lit blossoms glow, 

Like gems that sleep in the mines below, 

And bright birds flutter their wingéd blooms; 

And diamonds flash in the insects plumes, 

Until a dimness shields the sight, 

As the pained eye shrinks from the gorgeous light. 


With softest sighs we have wooed, anon, 
The smile of the royal Amazon ; 

And then away, we have wandered far, 
To the patriot land of Bolivar, 

And swelled the deathless hero’s name, 
With the echos Freedom gives to Fame. 


Uncoiled from the lash of the stooping Cloud, 

We have startled the Wild Horse, free and proud ; 
As he rushed, in fear, o’er the sounding plane, 
We tore the locks of his streaming mane, 
Wrenching the trees, as we waltzed before, 

To the maddening notes of the Ocean’s roar, 


Through Atacama’s Desert lone, 
Where Terror sits on her awful throne, 
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For her royal pleasure we bent the ray, 

Till the miragef danced in the vapor’s play, 
And hideous Forms, in their spectral bands, 
Marched o’er the hot, untrodden sands. 


In the forest beyond, all deep as night, 

Where Beauty wanders in wild affright, 

And the dinning hoot of the solemn owls 

Replies when the Bearded Monkey howls, f 

We hurled the dark floods, with a thundering shock, 
Till our challenge was caught by the echoing Rock. 


Away, away! to the beaming South 

We have swelled the tide in the Dragon’s mouth, § 
And dashed the Ship from the sounding shore, 
Where the torrents of Oronoko pour, 

And then to the Rapids|] we hurried afar, 

Ere woke the light of the Morning Star. 


We troubled the foam-wreath, wan and white, 
Till it glowed in the early sunbeams’ light, 

And arch o’er arch, in the kindling ray, 
Succeeding rainbows tinged the spray, 

And the Iron Rocks looked with a boding frown, 
As we spanned the Palms with a kingly crown. 


We have rifled the humming-bird’s dainty plumes, 

As they brushed our cheek with their wingéd blooms ; 
And where it sunk with its hidden grief, 

We have kissed the fair Mimosa’s leaf, 

Winning, by love's resistless art, 

A thrill of joy from her innocent heart. 


Then, laden with hail and pelting rains, 

On Patagonia’s desolate planes, | 

Where, lit by the lurid Magellan clouds, 

The dark Storms weave their funeral shrouds, 
We arrested the Hunter in ’mid career, 

As the gray Ostrich fled, on the wings of Fear. 
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Then, away, away! with the rising morn, 

We opened the mouth of the roaring Horn, 
Where the torrents dash, and the tempests howl, 
And the hungry ocean-monsters prowl— 

Where Death sits throned in the lowering sky, 
And the doomed Ship’s knell is the sea bird’s cry. 


Then weary of strife, we have rocked the main, 
Till the troubled Waters reposed again, 

And the beaming light of the Southern Cross 
Fell fair on the queenly Albatross, 

As nestling soft, her form of snow 

Was lulled to sleep by the billows’ flow. 


Then coursing the dark Pacific shore, 
We spanned the circling Earth once more, 
Wooing the radiant Morning’s smile 

On fair Fernandez’s storied Isle ; 

And then, beneath the moonbeams pale, 
We slept in Mocha’s beauteous vale. 


Then o’er the Cordilleras, ** far away, 

Beyond the floods of the dark Paraguay 

Where the deep streams hide, in their sluggish flow, 
The topaz beam, and the diamond’s glow, 

We have wrenched the shrubs from their rocky hold, 
Till the torn roots scattered the virgin gold. 


Then away we flew to the Cinnamon Isles, 

Where the Typhoon broods in his dark cloud piles ; 
There the Lemon and Orange, their fruits of gold 
In deep perrennial greenness fold, 

And the broad Banana-foliage waves 

O'er the grotto’s solemn architraves. 


Then away we hasten, the brows to fan 

Of the ancient Idols of Copan, 

Where cities awoke when Earth was young, 
And the bridal gems in her coronet hung ; 
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But their sun went down, and left no ray 
With the mighty ones who have passed away. 


We listened in vain where their temples stood, 
And questioned the ancient Solitude, 

Of the kindling Soul and the burning Thought— 
Of the Marble to life and feeling wrought ; 

But the old Silence sate alone 

Sealing the lips of the Sculptured Stone. 


Then through the depths of the smiling woods, 
We followed the track of the leaping floods, 
Kissing the perfume, soft and meek, 
From the pale Nymphora's velvet cheek, 
Until we came, on our pinions free, 
Our loyal love to offer thee. 
Jennie Ler. 


NOTES TO THE SOUTH WINDS. 


* The favorite resort of the Condor is on the high mountain cliffs that stretch 
along the Isthmus of Darien, and especially in the narrowest and boldest declivi- 
ties. 


t The mirage of the Atacama Desert in South America is described as being 
magnificent and terrific almost beyond conception. 


t The cry of the Howling Monkey is one of the most dismal sounds ever heard, 
and, in the profound solitude of the wilderness this animal inhabits, it is enough to 
shake the stoutest heart. 


§ A coil-like bend in the sea, near the mouth of the Oronoca, is called the 
Dragon. 


|| The Rapids in the Oronoco are described as being one of the grandest scenes 
on the face of the globe. The dark iron-colored rocks and the lofty palms are 
often spanned with successive rainbows that rise one above another in repeated 
series. 

1 The South American Ostrich, though a very large bird, does not equal in size 
her compeer of the African Desert. 


** Some of the mountains that skirt the Paraguay are said to be so rich that 
travelers in climbing, on taking hold of a shrub, frequently find the roots covered 
with native gold. 

F. G. McD. 


STATE OF CHILDREN AFTER DEATH. 
BY W. S. COURTNEY. * 


REVIEW of the history of the human heart for the 
last three hundred years, will satisfy us that all its 
enary humanitary affections, are slowly but steadily de- 
-loping toward a full harmonial expression. Its incessant 
natus is ever toward a diviner and humaner sense and 
<hibit of its latent and indwelling sweetness and accord. 
he humanizing tendency and progress of the race, es- 
ecially that portion of it within Christendom, is palpable 
. almost every field of human interests. As the reason of 
[an is steadily extending its empire, and subduing and ex- 
-rminating the obscurity of ignorance, so the human soul is 
radually evolving its better affections—safely prophetic of 
millennial age. The head is clearer and its intelligence 
righter. The human heart is tenderer—its sympathics, 
ves and feclings stronger, more exquisite and delicate. 
Take, for example, the great contrast our present codes 
f criminal jurisprudence present to those of the past. 
‘hose of a hundred years ago were ferocious, vindictive and 
loody, while those of the present are vastly more ameli- 
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* Our readers may remember that the Author of this article departed this life 
me years since. Like many others, he was impoverished by his devotion to Spir- 
1alism, and was finally driven by his poverty out of the field of labor most conge- 
al to his tastes. He went to San Domingo in the hope of mending his fortunes, 
t lost his health, and returned only to die poor and be forgotten by those who 
ould cherish his memory. Mr. Courtney’s views, of the after-life of those who 
e in childhood, were expressed in a public lecture, delivered in New York, in the 
immer of 1857. The manuscript was left in our possession, and the substance of 
e Lecture is now published for the first time. EDITOR. 
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orated and humane. We cannot look back upon the times 
when all felonies, even the larceny of a pin, were punished 
with death without being overcome with pity and sadness, 
for the relentless cruelty of the oldlaw. The penalties were 
not only enormously disproportioned to the nature and cha- 
racter of the offenses, but were cruel and savage beyond 
any device in modern times. Those blood-thirsty codes, 
however, suited the then state of the human heart; they 
were doubtless the best of which it was then capable; and 
they are left on the page of history as one afnong many of 
the landmarks of its progress. Hitherto its tide has arisen 
only so high—its affections unfolded to just such a degree 
and no more. The man of these times with his heart ot 
tenderness and soul of mercy, is appalled with the bloody 
scaffolds—the numbers of trembling victims who crowded 
them—only a century ago, in that portion of the globe, too, 
the most enlightened and humanized! But as the spiritual 
growth of the race goes on, and the Divine Life within the 
soul gets itself more fully expressed, so those savage and 
ferocious codes continually soften and ameliorate, and are 
more and more imbued with a humanitary spirit, and the 
judgments of justice. 

In like manner, the creeds or religious codes of Chris- 
tendom, one hundred years back, corresponded to the 
then state of human nature. Their theology was terrific—a 
God of omnipotent wrath, vengeance and hatred ; and was 
adored and obeyed only through fear and awe! Their re- 
quirements were intolerably stern and severe, and their 
penalties awful! 

But they have materially changed to suit the progress of 
the people, and if not to keep up with, yet to keep in sight 
of the humanitary spirit of the times. They are not so in- 
human and ungodly as they were. They are not so merci- 
less and unjust; they do not make religion to consist so 
much in a cold intellectual assent toa certain set of dogmas 
as they did, but make it partake more of the Life and Spirit 
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f Christ. Many of their cardinal dogmas have been mod- 
fed not only to quadrate more with modern science, but 
Iso measurably to correspond to a more genial and ex- 
Ited standard of Manhood. We do not hear any eternal 
unishment in a lake of fire and brimstone so often preached. 
‘he God that is preached now-a-days, although yet con- 
iderably below a high human standard, is a far better and 
uster God than he was a hundred years ago. He is more 
Tuman and Godlike, although his movements, in some res- 
ects, are rather angular yet. His mythological majesty, the 
Jevil himself, is not so horrid a monster, and his behaviour 
; now in better taste, and more fashionable, and his diplo- 
nacy more according to modern civilized standards. 

But nowhere is this unfolding of the Divinity of the Hu- 
nan Soul more strikingly apparent than in the dogma rela- 
ive to the state of infants and children after death. It is 
nly at those points which involve the strongest fcelings of 
ur natures, that the greatest contrast exists between the 
ew and the old. The indiscriminate damnation of infants 
nd children was one of the most cruel and heart-rending 
logmas that ever infested the world. No error or iniquity 
ver paralleled this saurian gospel! It outraged the inmost 
anctuary of the affections. Those who, above all others, 
nerited Heaven and Peace for their innocence, helplessness 
nd spotless purity, were consigned forever to misery! <A 
incere belief in this revolting doctrine was enough to drive 
he Christian mother to madness! The Hindoo who casts 
er babe to the crocodile, or into the Ganges, believing 
hat it will forthwith rise and be cared for, and happy in the 
eatific kingdom, is infinitely better off. And yet this doc- 
rine was devoutly believed and preached for hundreds of 
ears! What tides of agony it has occasioned in the human 
reast! It has spread untold despair and desolation in the 
nother’s heart. And yet infant damnation is a logical de- 
luction from the Calvinistic postulates of Original Sin and 
he Atonement. For, assuming that the race, by reason of 
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Adam's transgression, is intrinsically evil and under the 
curse of God, and that reinstatement or salvation comes 
alone by a belief in and acceptance of the merits of Christ, 
and his sacrificial atonement, it follows, of course, that 
infants and children being, from immaturity of intellect, 
incapable of this belief and acceptance, die irretrievably 
under the curse, and are eternally lost! I have heard this 
vehemently preached from orthodox pulpits with my own 
ears, and I well remember, in my boyhood, the mingled 
feeling of terror and satisfaction with which I congratulated 
myself that I did not die in my childhood—a feeling like 
unto that which one experiences in having narrowly escaped 
some imminent and deadly peril. 

But we rarely hear ¢/zs doctrine preached now; we seldom 
hear it alluded to. The orthodox clergy seem aware of the 
growth of a diviner gospel on that subject and accordingly 
keep silent. The Catholics, however, have a way of avoid- 
ing this dilemma by their belief in the saving efficacy of 
the sacrament of baptism. By what device, if any, Protes- 
tant orthodoxy has contrived to escape this inevitable con- 
sequence of these cardinal articles of its faith, has not yet 
transpired. Probably it intends it shall go by default. 

But a new faith is in the world—a faith which is not only 
the outgrowth of humanitary instincts and feelings of the 
heart, but the demonstrations of science and the sure con- 
clusions of a well-digested philosophy. Let us examine a 
little into this subject: The earth-life was intended to mold 
and individualize the human spirit and give it a strong and 
permanent selfhood, as the groundwork of an eternal spirit- 
ual life in the higher spheres. 

It is one of the harmonies of things that the lower should 
subserve the higher. They occupy the relation of means to 
end; this end, again, is the means in its turn toa still higher 
end; and so on. This is all involved in the law of progress. 
Thus the mineral kingdom underlies and is subservient t° 
the vegetable, the vegetable to the animal, the animal to 
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he human, and the human to the angelic; and soon. The- 
ne is the forerunner, and is necessary to uphold the other 
y its ministration and support, as the pedestal upholds the 
tratue. Thus the child is but preliminary and ministrative 
> the boy; the boy to the man, and the man to the angel ; 
nd so on. Each period, step or degree, is marked by a 
esign, involving and foreshadowing a still higher and more 
erfect end. Each looks forward to an eternal destiny, and 
s the prophecy of vast and immortal ends. Hence it has 
een well said that the All-Wise, in each finite and tran- 
ient thing in the universe, regards infinite and eternal ends 
ruses. The history of each thing in all the great future is 
ritten in its present—dimly to the vision of man, yet there 
ruly written. Thus every natural desire and aspiration of 
he human heart is but a prophecy of things that truly exist, 
like distant and divine in the future. 

Now the Earth is the seminary of Heaven—the land 
rhere the spirit germinates and grows to a vigorous and 
nature individuality for a destiny above the Earth. Itis 
he rudimentary school—the foundation masonry of an eter- 


al transmundane life, and occupies to it the relation of 


neans to end. A full and well put in term of life on earth; 
s “the treasure laid up in heaven,” spoken of by one who 
‘new best. In it we gather knowledges, experiences, learn 
yur relations tothe Earth, our fellows and the world above 
is. Init the senses are elaborated, the cognizing faculties 
-xercised, the rational powers disciplined, and the affec- 
ional capabilities developed and trained. All the appro- 
riate objects, necessary to those several uses, are abun- 
lantly provided around us, and are ministrative to the in- 
lividualization of the soul of man. Every action we perform, 
ind our every hour’s experience are engraven on our inner 
1atures, and plenary with eternal consequences. There is no 
such thing as forgetting possible ; everything, to the least 
particular, is truthfully preserved on the tablets of the inner 


memory to be again brought vividly forth when the obscur- | 
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ing vail of materiality is rent asunder. The experience of 
every hour, with all its minutiz, daguerreotypes itself onthe 
inner memory and molds and modifies the Spirit. The most 
transient incident of life fixes itself to our immortal part, 
and traces on its everlasting sequences! In this manner the 
Spirit is individualized, and it goes into the eternal world 
with a completed selfhood as the foundation of its future ex- 
istence. This is the use of the Earth-life. It is therefore 
contrary to the Divine order that any should prematurely 
die. It is contrary to God's just appointment that any 
should be deprived of the benefits of a full term in the rudi- 
mentary sphere, with all its experiences, memorics, etc., etc. 
Such early deaths are contrary to Nature, and are the re- 
sults of violated organic law on the part of the parents, or 
of ignorance in rearing their offspring, and is a species of 
infanticide. 

But, nevertheless, infants and children do die, and pass 
from the visible tangible embrace to the Spirit-land! And 
we are now to inquire what their state of life is, how they 
overcome the loss of the Earth-life, and what is their final 
destiny ? 

All infants and children who die arc, of course, still infants 
and children. They have a like tender, soft and immature 
body, and a like infantile mind —a like innocence and igno- 
rance, and a like tenderness in all things. They are not 
angels, but only capable of becoming such. Their state of 
life is similar to what it was when they died. In this respect 
they are in no wise changed. They are still in a state of 
innocence and purity, the actual evil of the world having 
never enrooted itself in their tender minds. When their 
little spirits leave the body — when they are resuscitated or 
raised up in the world of Spirits, which takes place soon 
after all visible life is extinct, they come immediately into 
the care of good spirits or angels of the female sex, whose 
ruling passion it was in the life of the body to tenderly love 
and delight in children—-such female spirits or angels as flow 
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to the affections of the earthly mothers. They are con- 
ined, or ez rapport, with this love of the mother, and flow 
ontinually into it as their life's delight. Those female spirits 
rangels perpetually live in that affection — inspiring and 
spiring that love as the element of their lives. As every 
uman being is born to some specific use in the angelic 
eavens, which none but he or she can fully and perfectly 
ischarge—the performance of which use is their highest 
elight—so the performance of this function by those female 
irits or angels, is the delight of their heaven and thcir 
se. They ardently long for it, as the saints do for eternal 
eace and rest. The unfailing and perfect discharge of this 
eavenly duty is ¢#ezr cternal peace and rest. All that 
eep and abiding love which the mothers of earth have for 
heir babes is but the natural and external manifestation of 
he deeper, intenser and more abiding love of the spiritual 
others who flow into that love. There is a realm of love 
iterior to and above them, and of which their hearts are 
nly the ultimate receptacles. The earthly mother’s love 
r her child is only the natural correspondant, or response 
o the love of infants, which those spirits and angels have. 
‘his affection is the very esse of their lives and delight, and 
1 the heavens it ultimates itself, as on carth, in the faithful, 
onstant and tender discharge of this heavenly usc. Thus 
Il infants and children, when they die, come directly into 
he care of those female spirits, or angels, and are under the 
ominion and influence of specifically the same love they were 
he objects of when on earth. The fact is, they were never 
ut of the sphere of that affection; they are cared for and 
ratched over withthe same anxious solicitude, the same ten- 
er regard and delight, that their mothers cared for, tended 
nd watched over them while hcre—with the difference, how- 
ver, of a much morc intense and pure affection, and a greater 
ertainty of their being properly trained and educated. In 
his respect they suffer none by the change. The same lov- 
1g arms encircle them; the same soft eye beams on them 
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its meek and loving look; the same gentle caress, the same 
delighted and winning smile, and the same maternal em- 
-brace. Hence, Swedenborg, in his “ Heaven and Hell,” No. 


332, Says: 


‘Infants, as soon as they are raised up, which takes place soon after 
their decease, are taken into heaven and delivered to angels who are 
of the female sex, who in the life of the body tenderly loved infants, 
and at the same time loved God. These, because in the world they 
loved all infants, receive them as their own, and the infants also, 
from an innate disposition, love them as their own mothers. There 
are as many infants with one as she desires, from a spiritual parental 
affection.” 


Infants and children are of every variety of genius and 
disposition. Some are of a quick and lively temperament ; 
some of a quiet and pensive nature; some of an intellect- 
ual turn, and others of an affectionate disposition ; some of 
a spiritual genius and others of a celestial genius. Those 
peculiarities are of course retained in the other life, and 
each, by its innate and hereditary predisposition, comes 
into that Heaven of Infants and under the care and tutelage 
of those spiritual mothers, whose peculiar affections and 
tastes are more appropriately adapted to its genius. In 
this respect there is the most exact discrimination. The 
mothers are all precisely adapted to the children and the 
children to the mothers. There are indefinitc heavens and 
societies, or spheres of infants, and those of indefinite vari- 
ties, according to all the peculiar dispositions and natures 
of infants and children. Thus there are many heavens of 
innocence where infants and children are received. “There 
are numerous heavens and societies which have the care of 
infants. These are principally composed of such of the fe- 
male sex as loved infants most tenderly in the life of the 
body.” Spiritual Diary, N. 4169. 

For the heavens are of unnumbered variety, correspond- 
ing to all the affections of the human soul. Each heaven 
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characterized by some ruling love or use which is the 
eculiar function and delight of that heaven. Each spirit of 
arth comes into one or the other of these heavens, accord- 
gly as they have been in this or that ruling affection when 
nearth. There is no normal affection of the human heart, 
arious as its affections are, but has unnumbered heavens 
orresponding to it. Besides the heavens of innocence, 
here infants and children are received, there are the con- 
gial heavens; the heavens of admiration; the heavens of 
stice and equity; the heavens of mercy; the heavens of 
aternal love; the heavens of the love of reasoning; the 
eavens of the love of knowing; of instructing; of obey- 
g, etc. etc. Every affection, faculty or passion that can 
ossibly enter into the affectional or intellectual constitu- 
on of Man, has heavens corresponding to it without num- 
er. For man, spiritually and naturally, is a center of 
fluxes for the entire angelic heavens, all the Universe 
eing represented in him. The various affections, passions 
nd delights of man, are but the postreme or ultimate em- 
odiment of an economy of human affections, passions and 
elights, all-prevalent, all-vital and intense in the spheres 
vove ! Thus the spfritual and natural universe is grandly 
uman, and the angelic heavens, beyond all computation, 
nmense ! 

Spiritual growth and maturity is the growth and maturity 
the understanding and the will, and thence of the Spirit- 
al Body; or, in other words, the growth and maturity of 
ye intellect and the affections. The will and the under- 
anding, or which is the same thing, the affections and the 
itellect, are essentially what constitutes the human spirit. 
hey comprehend, with the Spiritual Body, all that there is 
r can be of it. Every desire, affection or cupidity, and 
very thought, reflection, deduction, or other mental action, 
late to one or the other of these constituent parts of Man. 
lis love is the esse and his wisdom is the existere of his 
eing ; and their organic form is the human form ; that is 
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to say, love and wisdom, or the affections and the intellect, 
organized in substances, are in the human form. Although 
the human form is a wonderfully complicated and harmoni- 
ous structure, yet all its senses, desires passions, appetites, 
thoughts, ideas and powers in the complex, are but the ulti- 
mate organic expression of love and wisdom. All the men, 
spirits or angels in the Universe, are but the organic forms 
of love and wisdom. Love and wisdom flow and determine 
into the human form, by their vital inherent law, as neces- 
sarily as the mineral forces determine into the crystal. 

Now this being the case, it is manifest that the spirit 
grows and matures mentally and affectionately, just as these 
two faculties of love and wisdom grow and mature. Our 
Manhood is perfectly just in the degree that we become in- 
telligent and wise, and affectionate and good. Ideas and 
affections are the food of the soul, as bread and water is the 
food of the body ; and it continually receives and digests 
and appropriates them to its nourishment and growth. In 
fact it, is the spiritual growth, by the insemination of ideas 
and inspiriation of affections, that propels corresponden- 
tially the physical growth and projects the body. For even 
in the natural world, a man grows onf¥ from the growth of 
his spirit. We tacitly acknowledge in our daily experience, 
that a man is really a man, just in proportion to the amount 
and momentum of his good affections, and thence the wis- 
dom of his thoughts. Hence human spirits in this world, 
as in the next, are in every degree of growth, from the ob- 
scure thoughts and the little flickering affections of the in- 
fant, up to the mighty feelings and the profound and com- 
prehensive intellect of a Franklin or a Webster. 

Accordingly, as ideas and affections are inseminated into 
the infantile mind by the mothers and tutoresses, they not 
only advance in intelligence and goodness, but they grow 
in stature and size by the appropriation of bodily nourish- 
ment ; and gradually pass from infancy and childhood to 
boyhood, youth and manhood. 
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‘+ Intelligence and wisdom make an angel; and so long as infants 
have not intelligence and wisdom, they are indeed with the angels, 
yet they are not angels. But when they are intelligent and wisc, then 
first they become angels ; yea, what I have wondered at, then, they 
do not appear as infants but as adults; for then they are no longer of 
an infantile genius, but of a more adult angelic genius; intelligence 
and wisdom produce this effect. The reason that infants, as they are 
perfected, in intelligence and wisdom, appear more adult, thus as 
youths and young men, is because intelligence and wisdom are es- 
sential spiritual nourishment ; therefore the things which nourish their 
minds, also nourish their bodies, and this from correspondence ; for 
the form of the body is but the external form of the interiors. That 
I might know for certain that it was so, it has been given me to speak 
with some who were educated as infants in heaven, and who had 
grown up there; with some also when they were infants, and after- 
wards with the same when they became youths; and from them I 
have heard the course of their life from one age to another. ”— Heaven 
and Hell, N. 340. 


So also in the Diary, No. 4297, he says : 


‘£ Infants are educated and grow in heaven; they are educated by 
knowledges, derived from the Lord through the angels and grow, as it 
were, by means of these knowledges, so that they appear to themsclves 
more adult. As their knowledge is increased, so also is their mind, 
whence they seem to themselves to grow, and whence they become as 
angels, which was expressly made known to me as the case. It may 
also appear from experience that intellect and judgment should cause 
even a child to appear as a youth and a man.” 


That the spirit grows just as the child increases in intel- 
ligence and love, is a psychological law, the operation and 
effect of which we daily see all aroundus. The maturity 
and completeness of our intellectual and moral manhood, 
depend upon the number and kind of our ideas, the kind 
and nature of our affections—our experience of human 
nature, the world and its doings and sayings, our memories 
of the past, and all the successive and multitudinous inci- 
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dents and experiences of our lives. The difference between 
the child and the man, as regards their intellectual and 
moral size and strength, relates wholly to the lack of ideas, 
experiences and affections on the part of the child, and their 
possession on the part of the man. Just as those ideas, ex- 
periences and affections increase with the infant or child 
in the other life, its spirit and its spiritual body, by the cor- 
responding appropriation of nourishment, grow and mature. 
These ideas, experiences and affections are causes of the 
spirit’s growth, and impart all its functions to a correspond- 
ing increase and elaboration of the spiritual organism. The 
reason is, because all the affections desires and passions 
whatever, relate to and constitute the Love element of the 
soul, and all the ideas, thoughts and affections whatever, 
relate to and constitute the Wisdom principle, and Love and 
Wisdom organise in substance in the Form of the Human 
Spirit. | 

Now infants and children are instructed in the heavens 
by their mothers, and those who have the care of them in 
all the ideas and affections that are necessary to develop 
their growth and mature their spirits. Their tender senses 
are softly impressed with the appearance of beautiful things 
adapted to take their attention, stimulate their curiosity, 
and excite their thought. Those appearances are varied, 
from time to time, and new objects presented and other and 
new thoughts suggested. In this manner ideas of earthly 
things are gradually and gently insinuated into their infan- 
tile minds; their thoughts excited and exercised, and their 
memories developed and cultivated. The mothers and in- 
structresses being entirely en rapport with their infantile 
charges, impress their senses with the psychological ap- 
pearances of all such earthly objects and things as in their 
judgment they think proper; for in the other life the com- 
munication of thought, especially the ideas of things, ob- 
jects, scenes etc., can be made fully and perfectly by means 
of psychological representations, which take place there 
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ith the utmost clearness and exactness. For instance, 
hen Spirits meet, who have somewhat similar thoughts and 
fections, or in some things a mutual plane of congeniality, 
as to form a common ground ot sympathy, their circum- 
nbient spheres merge, and they come en rapport, and are 
us enabled each to communicate to the other, by means 
psychological representations—ag in a panoramic view, 
ly scene, city, river, landscape, bird, beast, field, garden 
c., which he has beheld, either in Heaven or on Earth, 
st as it remains in his own memory. These representa- 
ons take place with every appearance of vivid and sub- 
antial reality, and with every incident, circumstance and 
inutize, just as the communicating Spirit first viewed the 
iginal. This is the same law we see disclosed in the mes- 
eric trance, and which, in the world beyond us, is a vast 
eans of communicating ideas and memorics between the 
nsitive and susceptible inhabitants of that world. By this 
eans more can be communicated in a moment than could 
> orally described in hours and much more perfectly. 
Swedenborg repeatedly mentions and describes these 
representations” as he calls them, and explains at great 
ngth their nature and use. He tells how the Spirits of 
her Earths, whom he often met, represented to him the 
any and various objects on their planets; such as their 
vers, Mountains, vegetation, buildings, animals, flocks and 
Ids, etc., when he would reciprocate the favor by represent- 
g to them the things and scenes of our Earth—much to 
eir wonder and surprise! He mentions in the Diary a 
vitiate Spirit, who came shortly after his death, and spoke 
him, but could not recollect the place where he lived and 
ed (as is often the case with Spirits, their reflective powers 
id the memory of the external being in a measure quies- 
nt). Swedenborg then led him by means of representa- 
ons through various cities where he (Swedenborg) had 
cen, and when he came to the right one, the Spirit recog- 
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nized it instantly, and was able to point out the house 
where he died! 

It is by these psychological impressions, externally made 
upon the infant senses, that the mind of the infant is first 
imbued with earthly ideas and all proper earthly images 
and objects; all the indefinite varieties of earthly objects, 
within the memories of the tutoresses (and they have none 
but pleasant memories) are thus presented to them, and the 
ideas of them stored away in their little memories, and af- 
terward reflected upon and reasoned about, and the child 
grows gradually strong in its spiritual selfhood and corres- 
pondingly in its size and stature and bodily appearance. 
In this way the loss of the Earth-life is in a manner over- 
come. 

Let us again extract from Swedenborg : 


“How infants are educated in heaven shall also be told in few 
words. From their tutoresses they learn to speak ; their first speech 
is merely a sound of affection, which by degrees becomes more dis- 
tinct, as the ideas of thought enter. Into their affections, which all 
proceed from innocence, are first insinuated such things as appear 
before their eyes, and are delightful; and as these things are from a 
spiritual origin, the things of heaven flow into them at the same 
time by which their interiors are opened, and thus they are daily per- 
fected. 

“Infants are instructed principally by representatives, adapted to 
their capacities, the beauty of which, and at the same time the full- 
ness of wisdom from within, excéed all belief, Thus by degrees is 
insinuated into them intelligence, which derives its soul from good. 
Heaven and Hell, x. 334 and 335. 

‘How all things are insinuated into them by delightful and pleas- 
ant things, which are suited to their genius has also been shown me; 
for it was given me to sec infants handsomely clothed, having around 
their breasts garlands of flowers resplendant with the most beau- 
tiful and heavenly colors, and likewise around their tender arms. 
Once it was given me to see infants with their tutoresses, together 
with virgins in a paradisiacal garden, beautifully adorned not 9 
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uch with trees as with laurel espaliers and thus porticos, with paths 
nducting toward the interior parts. The infants were themselves 
thed in like manner, and when they entered the flowers above the 
trance glittered most joyfully. Hence it may be manifest what 
lights they have, and also by things pleasant and delightful they 
> introduced into the goods of innocence and charity, which goods 
> by those things continually insinuated into them by the Lord.” 
aven and Fell, x. 337. 


As the infant and child thus grows in intellect by the 
ntinual insemination of ideas, so their affections are like- 
se developed and cultivated by the teachers, not only im- 
essing them with all good affections, but also bringing 
t their interior affectionate capabilities by placing them 
ym time to time, in various conditions and relations, which 
ll forth the different emotions and sentiments of their 
arts. They present to their moral approbation, or disap- 
obation, a variety of actions and conduct, real or psy- 
ological, in order to exercise, strengthen and mature their 
oral perceptions and feelings. They are placed in many 
ferent circumstances, conditions and relations toward 
eir associates, their teachers, etc., in order to draw forth 
id bring into exercise all the inherent faculties of both 
ad and heart. They are also placed in all the peculiar 
uations that a boy, youth or man can be placed in, 
hen required to bring out and develope some latent 
wer or faculty. In the same manner their tastes are also 
ltivated, refined and matured, by the transcendent beau- 
S, graces and harmonies of the spiritual spheres. Their 
inds and memories are filled with nothing but the ideas 
id images of heavenly beauties and harmonies, and their 
arts only with the pure affections of the angels. Thus 
ey are schooled in every beautiful art, and their minds 
id memories matured and strengthened into a perfect 
anhood, and their hearts and affections exalted and subli- 
ated beyond any earthly instances ! 

It is, however, to be remarked that infants and children, 
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as they grow up in the spiritual world, are successively 
transferred from one society or nursery to another, accord- 
ingly as they become adapted to entera more advanced 
school of instruction, and come within the use and affection 
of other teachers. For there are heavens where very young 
children and infants are received into the ever-solicitous 
care and love of those female Spirits whose ruling love it is 
to care for them. Under their care and tuition, those very 
young children and infants, are first tenderly taught and 
brought forward to a sturdy childhood, or early boyhood, 
when they gradually grow out of their affections and care, 
and are transferred to another society or Heaven, and come 
under the affections and care of masters, whose use and de- 
light it is to unceasingly watch over and instruct them in 
their further growth to youth, etc. We see this fully exem- 
plified on earth; for the humanity of earth is but the ulti- 
mate recepticle of the spiritual and celestial humanity of the 
heavens. We see how the soul-absorbing delight of some 
females and mothers is the love and care of infants and very 
young children, while the delight ot others of both sexes is 
the love and care of little boys and girls ; and others again 
of youth, etc. Hence as infants and children grow up in 
the other life, they change their tutors and tutoresses, and 
are transferred from one heaven to another. But whither- 
soever they are transferred, and into whosesoever care they 
come, they are perpetually surrounded with, and live in and 
respirc, an atmosphere of affection, more warm and pure 
than any similar affection of earth. 

All those who come into the other life, as soon as their 
external character is reduced into conformity with their in- 
ternal character, are in societies and heavens, all things of 
which correspond to their states ot affection and thoughts. 
Thence those whose affections were pure, exalted and good 
live in an aura, whose soft and vital warmth and more 
than ethereal purity and translucence, the spiritual eye 
alone beholds; and they are surrounded by indescribably 
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autiful scenes and pleasant sights. A balmy and auroral 
mosphere is theirs—an atmosphere illumined by a ving 
n, whose beams are warm with the Divine Love. Heavens 
rer and clearer than Italian skies are over their heads, 
d a richer than Sicilian soil beneath their feet. They have 
wering gardens, and bright walks and halcyon scenes. 
1ey have blooming groves, verdant fields, sylvan shades, 
iet valleys and peaceful rivers. There are arches and 
les and palaces of transcendent splendor and sublimity, 
‘the architectural art is there in its essential perfection— 
in correspondence with the spheres of the affections and 
oughts of the angels. No earthly pen is adequate to de- 
ibe those heavenly scenes. The forms and scenes of 
rth, natural or artistic, no matter how beautiful, are still 
ad and inanimate, but those spiritual beauties and har- 
nies, are instinct with a kuing property. They are ani- 
ite, and seem to partake of the witality, the joy and beati- 
je of the beholder. All things around him are vital with 
life, and they flow in and affect him with inmost joy and 
ace ! 

This being the case, the Heavens of Innocence where in- 
its are, in correspondence with the predominant affections 
2re—are beautiful beyond all powers of description. The 
jects around—the trees, the gardens, the flowers, the air, 
>—have a look and air of innocence, purity and peace. 
ley seem to breathe forth a tenderness and joyousness, 
in to the infantile smile and the innocent prattle of the 
‘aph babes, of which they are the living representative 
mbols. As there are no inharmonies of evil affections in 
ir hearts, so there can be no correspondent inharmonies 
d unsightlinesses in the varied objects around them. Swe- 
nborg describes some of those heavens. He says in the 


ary, No. 4354. 
“I saw a garden constructed not of trees, but of leafy arches, 


newhat lofty, with walks and entrance ways, and a virgin walk- 
therein, and also infants five or six years old, who were beauti- 
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fully clothed. And when she entered, the most exquisite wreaths of 
garlands of flowers sprang forth over the entrance, and shone with 
splendor as she approached. I was informed that little infant gir!s 
see objects in this manner, that they appear thus to walk and thus 
to be clothed and to be adorned with new garments according to 
their perfection. That all this appears to them to the life may be 
inferred from the fact that such things are suitable to a Spirit, who 
cannot walk ona paved or graveled way nor possess such gardens 
as exist on Earth, but such things only as correspond to the nature of 
a Spirit! It is sufficient that they perceive them as vividly; yea, 
more vividly than men perceive similar things in gardens in this 
world ; as I have also perceived them when I have been in Spirit, 
and often at other times, as did the prophets. August 15, 1749.” 


It is said that infants and children in the other life, are 
under the especial care and guardianship of God Himself. 
The Author and Seer from whom I have already so largely 
quoted, says that their heavens are above and in front of 
the sinciputal region, directly in the radius in which the 
angels look to the Lord—that is, midway between the plane 
of the eyes and the top of the head, to signify that they 
were perpetually and espccially under the eye of the Divine 
Love. But we see, however, on earth, no traces of an espe- 
cial Providence with regard to the care and guardianship of 
infants. Like other great uses, that is also duly provided 
for in the economy of the human affections, intellect and 
passions. Be this, however, as it may, there is no doubt but 
that the Divine Law-giver of the Universe has also estab- 
lished in the Human affections and passions of the spirits 
and angels, instrumentalitics commensurate with the great 
use of taking care of and rearing the millions of translated 
infants and children of Earth. We find everywhere in the 
fields of Creation, natural, spiritual and celestial, that means 
and instrumentalities are provided proportionate to the im- 
portance of the use to be performed. And the more we ex- 
amine the structure of the body, the passions of the soul, 
the faculties of the intellect, the vegetable, animal or human 
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ngdoms and the harmonies and adaptations of Nature 
ery where, in the least and greatest things, the more we 
ll be convinced of this law. 

Infants and children who are reared in the other life, do 
t pass beyond youth. They know, see or experience the 
irmities of age. When they reach a vigorous youth, or 
rly manhood, they so remain. The affections of their 
arts and their intellectual powers having fully matured, 
eir forms are likewise matured and perfected and they 
main in the first prime of their youthful Manhood to 
ernity. 

“It is to be known,” says Swedenborg, “that infants in 
eaven do not advance beyond early youth and stop there 
eternity.” — Heaven and Hell, N. 340. 

The reason of this is obvious, for the Form of Love and 
isdom is the Human Form. They are essential Manhood, 
d the good affections and thoughts thence are ever youth- 
| and ruddy and vigorous. The affections of Love and the 
oughts of Wisdom never grow old and infirm. It would be 
absurd as to predicate age or infirmity of Heat and Light. 
ence the Heaven-reared infants and children never see 
re or know infirmity—disease, decay and death—but live in 
1immortal youth! 

Infants and children who grow up in Heaven, are married 
a proper age, and live with their married partners in 
njugal delight to eternity (C. L., 444), because the male 
id female principles are essential and eternal in all things, 
id nothing is perfect without a true marriage or conjunc- 
on of those principles. 

But how and in what respects do those spirits and angz-ls 
ho have been brought up from infancy and childhood in 
e Heavens, finally differ from the spirits and angels who 
ive been carefully reared on earth and led honest, upright 
id good lives? If infants and children are thus so per- 
ctly brought up and educated in the Heavens, and become 
ich faultless angels, wherein is the misfortune of death in 
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infancy or childhood? To which I answer: that consid- 
ering the present social condition of the world, overwhelmed 
as it is in one undistinguishable mass of hostile interests, 
violent and misdirected passions, fraud, over-reaching, self- 
ishness, sensuality, vice and crime; considering the hazards 
of proper training and educating, and the chances that, 
amid all this disorder, temptation and crime, the child would 
be upright and honest, and lead a true Christ-like life, I 
would not say that the advantages are not on the side of 
an early death. All our instincts are, however, against it, 
and even in view of the present condition of the world, it 
would be a sturdy judgment to pronounce, that it would be 
better to be translated to the spiritual spheres in infancy, 
and there brought up in all goodness and truth among the 
angels, and mature in all the grace and beauty of mind, 
heart and body, forgetting the earth, and all its sorrows 
and sadnesses, in preference to remaining here and growing 
up amid all its vices and inhumanities, threading its ser- 
pentine ways, ladened with its sorrows and cares, and shed- 
ding its scalding tears. Conditioned as the world at pres- 
ent is, the infant portion of humanity is doubtless better 
trained and matured in the other life than in this—the Di- 
vine Laws that govern that use, not being so lamentably 
infracted there as here, and operating more perfectly. The 
soul is instinct with the same laws here, to be sure, but 
owing to the false conditions and relations in which man is 
everywhere placed, they have more of an inverted action 
than a true and orderly one. 


‘‘ But how contrary the education of infants on earth is, may be 
evident from this example. I was in the streets of a great city, and 
I saw little boys fighting with each other! A crowd flocked around, 
which beheld this with much gratification, and I was informed that 
the parents themselves excite their little boys to such combats. The 
good Spirits and angels who saw those things through my eyes felt 
such aversion to it that I perceived their horror; and especially at 
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is, that the parents excite them to such things, saying that thus in 
e earliest age parents extinguish all the mutual love and all the in- 
ocence which infants have from the Lord, and initiate them into 
atred and revenge ; consequently, that they exclude their children 
om heaven, where is nothing but mutual Love.”—Heaven and Hell, 


344. 


But if this world was what it ought to be, what God in- 
ends it, what it is capable of becoming, and what it will one 
ay be—if the race was progressed or regenerated to that 
egree of harmony and brotherhood that would infallibly 
cure, to every infant born, that care, love, and intelligent 
nd moral training which is its birthright, which is provided 
r it in the economy of the affections and faculties, and 
hich it will one day receive, then infant death would be a 
reat misfortune. | 
But this is answering the question relatively rather than 
bstractedly. It is rather an answer from considerations of 
xpediency, or a choice of evils, necessitated by the prevailing 
isorderly and perverted manifestations of the capabilities of 
uman nature, than a philosophical exposition of the matter. 
Supposing, then, that on earth as well as in Heaven the 
fant was infallibly certain of its Divine and Lawful train- 
g, in all accord with the Divine Purposes in the creation, 
ie difference between those reared in heaven and those 
ared on earth, according to my best judgment and the 
earest authorities on the subject, would be this: The 
leaven-reared angel would be more tender, pure and inno- 
nt in his affections, and more simple and childlike in his 
1oughts. He would be of a softer and more pliant nature ; 
[a more impulsive and spontaneous character. He would 
e More sensitive and more subject to influences of all kinds, 
lough exquisite in his feelings, and hallowed and pure in 
s affections ; yet his selfhood would be weak, pliant and 
nperfect. He would not have the strong and rigid /rdz72- 
uality and independence of the earth-reared angel. His 
ffections would be more tenderly sweet and innocent, but 
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he would not have the power and compactness of the other ; 
he would be a more interior angel, and be nearer God, or 
the central Life of the Universe. On the other hand, the 
earth-reared angel would be more sturdy and integral in 
his affections ; he would be more self-reliant and indepen- 
dent of influences ; his selthood would be stronger, and his 
Individuality more firm and complete ; he would be more 
deliberate and calculating, and would be a stronger angel 
than his heaven-trained brother. 

Swedenborg describes (Diary, N. 3,545) an interview be- 
tween two brothers in the Spirit-world, one of whom had 
deceased in infancy, and was brought up in Heaven, while 
the other was reared on earth. The former spoke with his 
brother from the promptings of mutual and fraternal love, 
and from out an interior heaven, and the unaffected tender- 
ness and sweetness of his voice, and the melting fervor of 
his affections, ‘ moved the brother’s interiors,” and so over- 
came him that he burst into a flood of tears, and afterwards 
declared that it was very love itself that spoke. The reason 
of this difference (at least one reason) is given by this same 
author. He says: 


‘What the difference is between those who die infants and those 
who die adults shall also be told. Those who die adults have 4 
plane acquired from the earthly and material world, and they carry 
it with them. This plane is their memory and their corporeal natu- 
ral affections, This remains fixed, and is there quiescent, but still 
it serves their thoughts after death for an ultimate plane, for the 
thought flows into it,” etc., etc.—AHeaven and Hell, N. 345. 


The principal reason of this difference is because the 
Earth-reared angel has a corporeal natural memory, and a 
corporeal natural individuality, which serve as the ground- 
work or pedestal for his spiritual life. He has an external 
earthly memory, which, when he passes to the other life, be- 
comes a continent or containing vessel of his spiritual 
memory. But the Heaven-reared angel has no memory of 
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arthly things, and of course his affections cannot flow down 
nto the gross, external forms, ideas and memories of earth. 

The earthly parent is often troubled with the apprehen- 
ion lest her deceased infant or child should be altogether 
mong strangers on its entrance into the other world; or 
hould be alone and helpless; or should suffer and lan- 
‘uish, or should fall into the hands of cruel and heartless 
ersons ; or be infested and tormented by evil Spirits. She 
as a feeling of dread lest in the great Universe of Spirits 
er darling babe or child should be lost, or overlooked or 
ieglected, with none to care for, cherish and protect it as 
he herself would have done. 

But let her be surely comforted, for such is not the law 
ind the testimony. As has already been observed, her in- 
ant comes directly and immediately into the unremitting 
‘are and love of those female Spirits who are appointed to 
hat use, who flowed into the mother’s affections, and whose 
uling delight while on earth it was to love children. More- 
over, their being in such innocence, purity and peace, the 
spiritual sphere that surrounds them is of a like quality, and 
Mpervious to any influence or Spirit who is not in like in- 
locence, purity and peace. The very aura or atmosphere in 
which they are, by a law of spiritual life, securely protects 
them from all diabolical infestations. Having no percep- 
ions of such things, either in their memories or lives, there 
s no ground of rapport, no point of contact, and it is not 
possible for any cruel and heartless Spirits to penetrate 
their sphere. The very atmosphere in which they exist 
strives against it. Indeed, it is said that the sphére of a 
single infant—-so powerful is it in innocence and purity— 
can resist and put to flight great numbers of evil-disposed 
Spirits! Let her therefore have no apprchensions on this 
score, for the might of Omnipotent law protects her Spirit- 
babe, and the celestial love of the heavens of innocence 
surrounds it. 

Another source of great and rending anxiety, is often the 
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apprehension that the infant or child removed from earth 
in the early dawn of its life, and brought up in the heavens 
amid all the scenes and associations of heavenly harmony 
and beauty, and away from the contaminating influences of 
earth, will advance in purity, goodness and truth, so im- 
measurably beyond the parent, and losing all memory of 
earth, will be, beyond, ignorant of, and out of the reach of 
the parents’ love, association and embrace, when she is her- 
self translated to the Spirit-world, and thus be eternally 
separated and lost to each other. 

It is true that they do lose the memory of earth and of 
their carthly parents; or rather, indeed, they never had 
any such memory, for they left earth before memory began 
to run, or in its obscure beginning, and they are in the idea 
that they are natives of heaven, and there born and brought 
up, or know not otherwise than that they have always been 
there, until they are better instructed, and it is explained to 
them. Yet having no consciousness of it, they do not know 
it, but only so believe. And it is also true, as I believe, 
that they advance in goodness and truth beyond their pa- 
rents and their earthly brothers and sisters, who remain be- 
set with the cares and sorrows and temptations of earth; 
but that they are thereby beyond and out of the reach of 
the parents’ love, association and embrace, when she is 
translated to the other life, I do zoź believe. This may 
seem paradoxical. The reason is this: because every in- 
fant and child born has a marked and peculiar hereditary 
form and quality transmitted to it from its parents. This 
hereditary form and quality, no matter how young the in- 
fant may be, is perfect and complete in every fiber and 
nerve, on every part and minutiz of its body and spirit. It 
is spiritually and nuturally the miniature image in all things 
of the parents, and their conditions, affections, loves, etc., 
at the time of its conception, gestation, parturition, etc. 
According to this hereditary form and quality, it grows and 
develops in the other life, and preserves them throughout 
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everlasting ages. This hereditary form and quality consti- 
tutes a ground of peculiar rapport between the parents and 
child, and designates the latter, in the other life, either 
child, boy, youth, or man, or angel, and wherever in the 
spheres, as their offspring. Accordingly, in the other life, 
when the affections of the parents lead them to seek out 
their long deceased child, that child, now the heaven-reared 
and exalted angel, is drawn down to them, and by means 
of his hereditary form and quality, and the consequent nat- 
ural rapport, they instantly know each other, and fully re- 
lize and feel the relation of parent and child, and experi- 
ence all the mutual love, joy and association, growing out 
of that relation ; and although they may occupy different 
spheres, this association takes place whenever mutually de- 
sired. This hereditary form and quality is essential and 
everlasting, and attaches them, in a certain manner, to- 
zether forever. Although the parent may be homely, and 
the child beautiful, or wzce versa—although there may be 
the greatest variation in this respect, yet the “family like- 
1ess""—the complete hereditary form and quality derived 
rom the parents are always retained. That hereditary form 
ind quality is indeed the foundation of their individuality. 
Between the parents and children they are strong and com- 
lete, as before observed ; less so between grandparents 
ind grandchildren, as other hereditary forms and qualities 
ntermix ; still less so between cousins, second cousins, 
tc., until by the commingling and the predominance of 


ther hereditary forms and qualities they are shaded away 


ind lost. 

Again, the earthly mother is often oppressed with the 
velief, that her deceased infant is wholly separated from 
1er—removed to an immense distance, and beyond the in- 
luence of her affections. But such, however, is not the 
ase. The change introduced by death only separates it 
rom her external consciousness—only removes it beyond 
ler visible tangible embrace and caress. Spiritually they 
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are not dissociated or separated. Her affections for her 
babe are conjoined and associated with the affections of the 
angelic mothers who have now the charge of it. It is still 
in the sphere of her love, and feels its influence. 

Whatever our affections demand, and whatever our rea- 
son dictates for the good of our infant charges here, our 
brethren and sisters beyond the tomb more deeply feel and 
clearly see, and more fully perform for their infant charges 
there; for it must not be supposed that the Spirit-world is 
a cold, obscure, chanceful and changeful world. It must 
not be supposed that it is a world of war and confusion, of 
uproar and anarchy—a world of hazards and chances, where 
things are all at odd ends and cross-purposes—but that it 
is a world of bright and substantial realities, of law and 
order, pervaded in all its amplitude by a true moral sense, 
and thoroughly imbued with a disenthralled and regene- 
rated public opinion. It is a Auman economy—a kingdom 
of uses. Its origin, its means, and its administration are 
focalized in the human soul. All the functions of a true 
human order, all the great uses incident to human life, de- 
velopment and well-being, in every condition and relation, 
are arranged, functionized and harmonized, according to 
the Divine law expressed in man himself, and everywhere 
administered by those whose special use and delight it is to 
fill and discharge those functions. There is no use or duty 
unprovided for nor neglected. All the varied uses central- 
ized in man himself are there embodied in the great social 
order and harmony; and that embodiment or organization 
does not depend upon arbitrary constitutions, creeds, or civil 
contracts, but upon the constitution of Man—upon the Di- 
vine laws of Humanity’s life. These laws are the order of 
all the Heavens, and the wisdom of the Divine Love. 


IDEAS OF LIFE. 
BY S. B. BRITTAN. 
I. 
THE PHYSICAL IDEA OF LIFE. 


\ Ñ THAT is Life ‘in respect to its modes and aims? Do 

we live for some purpose; or for no purpose ? And 
s human existence productive of the happiness of which 
human nature is susceptible? If, indeed, we are living with- 
out a definite object—if ours is but a species of vegetable 
and animal existence—or if we entertain only false views 
respecting the nature, duty and destiny of Man, we can 
scarcely hope to realize 


‘ Our being’s end and aim.” 


It remains for all who would be good and be happy to ac- 
quire the divine art of ‘‘thinking right and acting well.” 
The importance of the present inquiry can not be rightly 
estimated by our individual acquirements, inasmuch as a 
man of great learning may be mentally inferior to one of 
limited attainments. The world is full of learned imbe- 
ciles; men, who while living have fairly entombed them- 
selves in books, and dying have left a mass of lumber to 
perish with their bones. Every one knows that his physi- 
cal development does not depend on the quantity of food 
received into the stomach, but rather on the assimilation 
of suitable foreign substances. A similar law determines 
the growth of the mind. One may devour an author every 
day without increasing his mental vigor in the smallest 
possible degree. The foreign elements must be digested 
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and appropriated by the mind, or, to say the least, they are 
comparatively unserviceable. To change the figure: The 
brain of a mere scholar is but a sponge in the sea of mind, 
that absorbs the universal element, without modifying its 
constituents. Thus a man may acquire a knowledge of all 
arts, sciences and religions, and be little more than a cy- 
clopedia endowed with consciousness and locomotion, or 
he may learn all languages, and only make a babel of him- 
self at last. If, in short, there is any truth in the obvious 
analogy, it is certain that the mental faculties, no less than 
the bodily organs, are quickened and unfolded just in pro- 
portion as the mind assimilates the elements of thought, 
and they become a part of its own existence. 

With this brief exordium I proceed to consider the physi- 
cal, intellectual and religious attributes and tendencies of 
human nature, as displayed in the prevailing views and 
modes of life. In the first or lowest idea of Life man is 
viewed as a physical being. It regards the body as ¢he man, 
in the most essential sense, perishable, earthly forms as the 
most substantial realities, and the corporeal organs of sen- 
sation as the channels and sources of the highest happi- 
ness. This idea—with various modifications—prevails among 
the savage tribes and in the lowest stages of civilization— 
wherever human greatness is made to consist in physical 
superiority. The savage, whose keen sense detects the 
faintest trail of the enemy; whose war-whoop wakes the 
echoes in the most distant solitudes, and whose right arm 
can bend the strongest bow, is the great man of his tribe. 
Actuated by a similar idea the ancient nations, notwith- 
standing their advancement in many of the elegant arts, 
honored their athlete heroes while they lived, and deified 
them after death At the grand celebration in honor of 
«Jupiter, which occurred once in four years, the Greeks who 
had spent the preceding ten months in a course of physical 
discipline, were permitted to spend five days in running, 
leaping, wrestling, boxing, horsemanship, chariot-racing 
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and other exercises and accomplishments, chiefly of a phys- 
ical nature, and all that they might determine who among 
the competitors were most deserving of public honors. The 
reward bestowed on the victor was a wreath of wild olive, 
the plaudits of the multitude, and the privilege of entering 
his native city in a chariot drawn by four horses, the en- 
trance being made through a breach in the walls, designed 
to signalize his triumph. The Olympic Games continued 
with slight modifications for more than one thousand years, 
and symmetry of form, vigor of muscle, and harmony of 
motion, were thought to be most essential to the true dig- 
nity and perfection of Man. To such an extent did this 
idea prevail that Homer immortalized it in his deathless 
verse,and Ajax in defending the Grecian battle-ships against 
the Trojans, is great, chiefly, in feats of physical activity 
and strength.* . 

In proportion as this idea predominates man resembles 
the lower orders of animated nature, in his general charac- 
teristics and the habits ot his daily life. Existence is exter- 
nal and sensuous. The vital fires are intense and strong, 
but they excite the animal instincts ; they ignite the com- 
bustible elements of human passion, and thus—if I may use 
the figure—‘the smoke of the bottomless pit” smothers 
the infant Reason, and clouds the soul’s intuitions. When 
the mind is obscured, the real marhood is invisible ; the in- 
terior Universe is a sealed book, and the Spirit a powerless 


embryo waiting in slumber the dawn of its conscious being.’ 


In this state man is the victim of disorderly and uncon- 
querable impulses, and the most beautiful virtues are a 
daily offering at the polluted shrines of lust and power. 
Such an idea of Life is unworthy of human nature, and 
withal as hazardous as itis unprofitable. The faintest image 
of that Life—even the dim shadow of its noontide—is dark, 
revolting, and terrible. The momentary contemplation 


* The reader is requested to see Fifteenth Book of the Iliad. 
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shocks the cultivated mind. Yet mortals thus live! merely 
for the pleasures of sense—live as the beasts live—aye, 
worse than that, for theirs is not even the normal life of the 
animal kingdom. The whole nature is grossly perverted, 
and existence itself degenerates into a feverish dream ora 
wild delirium. This base, repulsive idea of Life, is un- 
worthy of human nature in its present estate, since man fs 
a child of God, the possessor of illimitable capacities, and 
the heir of immortality. And is not such a life alike unsafe 
and unprofitable? Disorderly passions are sure to lead 
their victims astray, and the tyranny of unbridled desire 
drives millions to desperation and ruin. 

Accompanying this low idea of Life, and this early stage 
of development, we usually find rudimental systems of Gov- 
ernment, wherein Might wears the crown and wields the 
scepter; forms of Religion inspired by fear—at the same 
time they deify brute force ; a faith that is forever allied to 
superstition ; a worship in which 


‘Ignorance is the mother of devotion,” 


and social institutions that grow out of the gregarious ani- 
mal instincts and physical necessities of the Race. In this 
state the moral forces of human nature are weak. Neither 
the inalienable rights of the individual, nor the legitimate 
prerogatives of the Government, are defined or perceived, 
and the distinction of mcum et tuum, like the equator, im- 
plies the existence of an imaginary line. 

But it is not alone among savages and semi-barbarous 
nations that this external, sensuous idea of life prevails at 
the present day. It governs the minds and lives of a large 
class in our modern civilized society. If it no longer exists 
in the precise forms which it assumes in Grecian and Ro- 
man history, it nevertheless remains. It takes on a form 
adapted to the genius of the times, which, however, ts not 
less subversive of the highest human interests. The con- 
ception, as displayed in this commercial age, does not tend 
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Oo much to perfect MAN, even physically, as it aims to in- 
‘rease his temporal possessions. It does not propose to 
nake him strong, in Azmself, but in the extrinsic elements 
yf power which it places at his disposal. Wherever this 
orm of the idea governs human enterprises, only those 
hings are improved and perfected which will command a 
rice in the market. The agriculturist, the manufacturer 
ind the merchant, cannot sell themselves ; hence no judi- 
ious system of self-improvement is adopted. The tillers 
f the soil carefully cultivate the fruits of the earth, know- 
ng that the best products command the highest prices ; 
he manufacturer keeps his machinery in order, because 
lamaged wares must be sold at a sacrifice; the merchant 
nsures his goods, and the landlord repairs his dwellings, 
ind all because the proprietors value their possessions. 
[he modern sine gua non is a strict observance of the laws 
f trade. In their implicit obedience to such laws, thou- 
ands circumnavigate the world, dive into the caverns of 
he sea, or entomb themselves alive in the earth. And all 
he while the indispensable conditions of health and life are 
inknown, forgotten or neglected. Day by day the physi- 
al energies of the Race are dissipated by false modes of 
ife—by an unreasoning devotion to prevailing customs, by 
xcessive toil, and the unrestrained indulgence of the ani- 
nal appetites. 

To stay this “ tide in the affairs of men” we must rid the 
vorld of this false idea of Life. It is not enough that our 
hilosophers have discovered the fallacy; the gilded idol of 
he popular mind must be cast down. The sages of an- 
iquity did not look so much for the elements and achieve- 
nents of true human greatness in the Colosseum or beneath 
riumphal arches; but the multitude ever sought the Roman 
\mphitheater and the porticos and groves of Olympia for 
xamples of human superiority. So there are wise men 
iow who make ‘‘ mind the standard of the man,” but the 
eople estimate their temporal possessions—no matter if 
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acquired by unscrupulous arts—above the greatest mental 
powers and moral achievements. 

We hear much said of man’s cruelty to brutes; and yet, 
it would even seem, that most men think more of the do- 
mestic animals than of themselves. Go into the country 
and see how the man who entertains the physical idea of 
Life, in its commercial aspects, treats himself and his horse. 
If the animal be a favorite, his limbs are carefully bathed 
every morning, while the owner may not think of bathing 
his own oftener than once a month. The horse is not per- 
mitted to eat, or to goto the water, when his blood is heat- 
ed by violent exercise; but the man eats and drinks freely 
when the physical energies are exhausted by extreme heat 
and protracted labor. Morcover, the animal is only allow- 
ed to partake of the kind and the quantity of food best 
adapted to promote health and activity; but the unreason- 
ing owner gorges himself with such crude substances as the 
stomach can neither assimilate nor digest. And, finally, 
the beast will only drink what Nature has _ provided— 
water, while the beastly man 


‘‘Puts an enemy to his lips that steals his brains away ;” 


and thus, deliberately, and with his own hand, lights the 
torch that ignites and consumes the blood of his gene- 
ration. | 

Those who answer our general description of the physi- 
cal man, more especially in the commercial age of the 
world, are doomed to perpetual slavery. Life is a scene 
of feverish excitement, and such men are sclf-condemned 
to incessant toil. Ever grasping after the golden image, 
the morc important interests of mankind are relinquished 
and forgotten. With but a single object in view—and such 
an object! the selfish propensities are liable to acquire a 
dangerous ascendency. When the desire for gain becomes 
an inordinate passion, the claims of justice are rarcly re- 


spected ; life and conscience are offered at a ruinous 

liscount, and true happiness is an impossible conquest. 

Jay after day the poor slave rises with the first beams of 

he morning and goes to his labor; and when he returns 

he evening shades darken his path. True, the mind may 

lave been exercised; but, with such people, it is- chiefly 

mployed in selfish schemes whereby it may gild the chains | 

t wears. The man who answers to this description has no | 

eace. His slumbers are disturbed by the cares of business. | 

Te grasps at glittering phantoms in his dreams, and wakes | 
| 
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yy the violence of the effort. He is not refreshed, but rises 
o renew the struggle. He has no time for recreation or 
epose ; he had little opportunity for social intercourse with 
is friends, and not one hour for devout meditation. Evi- 
ently this is not the true conception of Life On the con- 
rary, it violates the laws and disregards the relations of 
he mind and heart; it restrains the noblest faculties; it | 
lwarfs the whole soul, and is subversive of all the great | 
nterests of Humanity. | 


II. , 
THE INTELLECTUAL IDEA OF LIFE. 


Having moticed, at some length, those who make the 
hysical development and resources of mankind the chief , 
bjects of all their endeavors, I will now introduce a less» | 
umerous class and another idea of life. I refer to scholars | 
nd men of genius, and to the idea that only the mznd re- | 
uires exercise and culture. This class is restricted to the | 
ore polished nations, and the number in every age has | 
een comparatively small. Yet, in a greater or less degree, | 
hose who have been most distinguished in the walks of 
terature and science have exercised the mental faculties 
o the injury of the bodily functions, and, it may be, at the 
xpense of their spiritual welfare. Persons of this class 
equently manifest a peculiar indifference to personal ease 
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and to all temporal affairs. History furnishes several striking 
examples of men in whom the love of intellectual pursuits 
has exercised supreme control. At the siege cf the ancient 
city of Syracuse, Metellus, the commander of the Romans, 
desired to spare the life of Archimedes; but in the midst of 
the conflict a soldier entered his apartment and placed a 
glittering sword at his threat. The great geometrician 
was engaged in the solution of a problem. So intense was 
the application of his mind at that moment, that he re- 
mained unmoved and unawed at the presence of danger and 
the near approach of death. ‘‘ Hold,” said he, calmly, “but 
for one moment; and my demonstration will be finished !” 
This single illustration will suffice to show that the prefer- 
ence for mental pursuits may be so strong as to overcome 
every other desire of the heart. When one can for ever bid 
adieu to the busy world, shut himseif in a garret and waste 
the energies of his body by the intense action of his mind— 
when he becomes unmindful of all other objects and in- 
tcrests, negligent of friends and regardless of life itself, the 
ruling passion has acquired a dangerous ascendency. 

Among those who are denominaied men of genius, and 
are characterised as the great men of the world, some have 
thus lived—not to enjoy life, but rather to sing the songs 
and to write the philosophy of the world. It is a mistake 
to suppose that such men are usually happy. The undue 
exercise of the mental faculties disturbs the equilibrium of 
the man, and interrupts the harmony of his relations. The 
complete balance of the physical, mental and spiritual 
attributes, on which the highest happiness immediately 
depends, rarely exists in men of genius. An excessive ten- 
dency of the vital forces to the brain, which commonly 
occurs in early life, leaves the body feeble and imperfectly 
developed; at the same time the natural expression of the 
religious sentiment is perverted or restrained by the stately 
march of the intellect and the dominion of a subtile ma- 
tcrialism. 
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Such, in a greater or less degree, are the men of brilliant 
yenius and profound erudition. If their happiness is always 
ncompleie, it is because their development is unequal, and 
hey are never properly adjusted to the sphere of their out- 
vard relations. To this discordant blending of the elements 
>f human nature, we must refer the strange contrarieties in 
the lives of such men. Many of them are not like the stars 
chat shine through the ages; rather are they brilliant me- 
eors that shoot suddenly through the realms of mind and 
jisappear in a blaze; or, like comets, they pursue their ec- 
-entric and lonely crbits far from the sphere of the common 
nind. A man of this description may overpower us by the 
momentary splendor of his transit, but for all the great 
oractical and permanent interests of life we require a steady 
ight to guide our footsteps. A mind of great brilliancy 
and power, if disorderly and ungovernable, may occasion 
surprise and apprehension, but it affords us no pleasure to 
see a star of the first magnitude fall from its orbit in the 
nental heavens. Should one of those radiant orbs which 
ve behold in a clear night leap from its track and—rushing 
vith the velocity of lightning through space—scatter its 
burning elements on the world below, it would doubtless 
present an imposing spectacle. It might afford more light 
or a little season; but we had rathe: see it in the dim dis- 
tance where it belongs, and feel assured that it wi!l move 
on from age to age obedient to ‘‘ Heaven's first law.” 

It is noc denied that this idea of Life has done much to 
dorn the world and to exalt and dignify human nature. 
Severe mental discipline has saved multitudes from the 
Jominion of ancient superstition, and disorderly passions. 
Where this idea prevails the world is embellished by the 
useful and beautiful creations of Art. There, too, Science 
opens her crystal portals and rears her star-lighted dome. 
As the mind is developed the Universe itse!f is unveiled, 
and we discover that there is nothing hidden—that all 
things are for ever revealed to the mind qualified to perceive 
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and comprehend them. There is a mystical language in 
everything that, by degrees, we learn to interpret. They 
all speak, for God is in them—in Man; in the stars and 
flowers; in the winds and the waves— 


‘‘Great pulses of the Ocean’s heart, 
Beating from out immensity !” 


‘I sit alone on the glowing sand, 
Filled with the music of your speech, 
And only wait to understand 
The wondrous lore that ye would teach.” 


“ The sea-weed and the shells are wise, 
And versed in your broad Sancrit tongue; 
The rocks need not our ears and eyes 
Tó comprehend the under-song.” 


These all are the tangible revelations of the Divine. The 
word is spoken and written in all ages, in every place, and 
in the presence of all men. It is, uttered by flaming tongues 
from the thick cloud; it is syllabled in the viewless air: 


“ While sweet and low in crystal streams, 
That murmur in ihe shade, 
The solos of an Angel's dreams, 
On bubbling keys are played.” 


We have a sacred history, too, of the Creation, written 
in the Creation itself. The mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms are succeeding dispensations; each separate spe- 
cies is a particular book, and every form in the physical 
world is an inspired verse. Coleridge lifts his Orphic Lyre 
in the Heavens, and thus chants the thought through the 
“ Golden Age.” 


‘Creation is the picture-word, 

The hieroglyph of wisdom’s Lord; 
' Edens on blissful Edens rise 

To shape the Epic of the skies; 
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Heaven is the grand full-spoken thought 

Of him by whom the worlds were wrought; 
He, throned within the word above, 

Inspires that Heaven, that thought with love.” 


We are not confined, like Moses, to Mount Sinai, and to a 
few tables of stone, for a history of the world; but inscribed 
on the rocky tablets of the everlasting hills—cnscribca over 
all things, above, beneath and around, is a clear, compre- 
hensive history of the Creation from the hand of its Author. 
And to this idea of life—the idea that zts noblest achieve- 
ments depend on the mental powers and attainments of the 
Race—we are indebted for these discoveries, and for many 
great thoughts and deeds recorded in universal History. 
The career of the most brilliant mind may resemble a 
tempest or a conflagration. A life of storms is often the 
very cradle and nursery of Genius. Such men have but 
little fellowship with earth, and hence they are often short- 
lived. Life and passion and thought are too intense to be 
of long duration. By a species of accelerated combustion— 
all life is combustion—the mind soon consumes lite’s fuel, 
and the corporeal fires are prematurely extinguished. The 
mere scholar may live on—live to fill up the measure of his 
years—live even after he is dead—dead at least to all true 
human and religious feeling. Occasionally one is enabled 
to reach a proud eminence that overlooks the world; but 
too often, in his sublime elevation, he is far less human, while 
he is scarcely more divine. If such men are polished shafts 
in the temple of the Ages, they may also resemble the mar- 
ble in their coldness and insensibility. That men of great 
intellectual powers and attainments are liable to be dis- 
tant, formal and cold, is implied by Pope, who says, “It is 
the misfortune of extraordinary geniuses, that their most 
intimate friends are more apt to admire than to love them.” 
It must be conceded that the social circle is rarely indebted 
to such men for its chief attractions. Their Religion—if 
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that is at all conspicuous—is most likely to assume the 
form of a philosophical Deism, which is a kind of dead 
weight to the soul's aspirations after living fellowship and 
communion with the Divine. In fine, when the great object 
and aim of life is a polished intellectualism, the body is 
frequently enfeebled by the mental action, and the warm 
impulses of the human heart are restrained and chilled ; at 
the same time the individual is liable to become exacting, 
unsocial and irreligious. 


The remaining sections of this essay—the III., embrac- 
ing The Religious Idea of Life, and IV., comprehending 
the true, or Harmonic Idea of Life—will be published in our 
next issue. 


(0) 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE AGES.* 
BY FRANCES HARRIET. 


T is impossıble, in the space of a few pages, to do justice to a 
work like the present, not only involving, as it does, but inter- 
penetrating the most vital questions of the age. 

From the beginning, even until now, the author leads forth the 
Church of God, or the Tabernacle of Truth, through all its changes, 
Infancy, Childhood, Youth, out into the mature or Reasoning Age 
of the Present, or toward which the Present tends. 

The first impression received from the work before us is the abso- 
lute freedom of the sphere from whence it emanates, and to which it 
attracts. This largeness of liberty is everywhere conspicuous. What- 
ever it claims, it freely accords, as it can afford to do ; standing, as it 
does, ‘‘on the broad platform of eternal principles.” And the sec- 
ond is like unto it. Itis the large and loving Humanity, that in- 
spires every sentence, and illumines every line. But here we find 
evidence not only of a great Heart, overflowing with its Divine 


* By A. C. Traveller ; Bancroft & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ve, but a great Mind, of far-reaching, deep-seeing, all-penetrating 
yowers, enthroned in the sublime security of Reason, serene and 
elf-poised. We can hardly tell which to admire most, the grandeur 
f the whole plan, or the fine art and delicate discrimination, in 
vorking out the details. 

When Mind and Heart of this superior order are in conjunction, 
ve may well expect those embodiments of power which are conse- 
rated in the works of Immortal Genius. Nor are we disappointed 
n the pres:nt. The august conception of the Christian Democracy, 
imple in its principles, but grand in its scope and spirit, is embod- 
ed of Reason, clothed with Freedom, and inspired with Human- 
ty. By this august Ideal the Christian sects, one by one, are meas- 
red. Defined by the severe hand of Justice none are worthy of 
he grand archetype ; but the tenderer touch of Love finds some good 
N ALL. 

The work is eminently religious, and can spring from no other 
han a worshipful mind ; but who has ever seen a sentiment like the 
ollowing in any religious writer: ‘‘To the Organized Church were 
committed the Oracles of God, to hold in trust for the human fam- 
ly, until they should become of age to rightly understand and ap- 
yropriate those rich treasures of wisdom ; and for this reason the 
church became, necessarily, the Moral-conservative power of the 
Nation. And all the various members of the human family outside 
of the Organized Church, constitute the Radical Power, which acts 
isan invigorating stimulus upon the Conservative, impelling it to 
continual effort, to indoctrinate and draw to itself the free elements 
of mind; while the former Power is influenced to resist the persua- 
ions and arguments of the latter, with reasons drawn from its own 
ndependent stand-point. An increasing action and redction is the 
result, which tends to promote a healthy moral condition in the 
community. And thus we learn from the teachings of Philosophy, 
that a dual power, analogous to that which holds the planets in their 
course, is required in the moral, as well as in the ‘‘ material world.” 

That single paragraph, if rightly understood, would make an era 
n Liberalism, when a writer, avowedly Christian, has both the hon- 
esty and courage to declare that Free-thinkers, Infidels, so called, 
constitute an essential principle in the moral atmosphere. 

In fine, the great leading subjects of the work, the Development, 
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Growth and Character of the True Religion, the Review of Sects, 
Woman, in her relations to the Church and State, the Catholics, the 
Mormons, Character and Claims of Spiritualism, and the lone Exile 
and final Restoration of the Jews, are here handled in a masterly 
manner. The book is full of prophecy. Here is a passage of that 
character : 


“ The different eras of human progress have left alike their physical and moral 
impress on the face of the earth and the character of its inhabitants. And we may 
logically assume that the progressive epochs of the future will be obedient to the 
same universal law of cause and effect ; and that as the Human Family approach 
Maturity, through the unfolding faculties of mind and heart, their labors and 
achievements, under the fuller guidance of reason and the moral sentiments, will 
be grander and grander—and the record of these, in their own order, will also be 
stamped upon animate and inanimate Nature in ineffaceable lines of beauty and 


power.” 


And thus we are led away into vast fields of thought, where all is 
new, and yet so native to the soul, we accept and claim it as our 
own. The severe simplicity and classic beauty of the style occasion- , 
ally breaks forth into a burst of genuine poetry, and a long poem, 
like fragments of shredded stars, is sprinkled through the book, 
The following passage embodies one of these : 


t“ Invitations to our Western Eden, to a land of Liberty and abundance, were 
sent abroad over the earth. Commerce bore them swiftly forward on the wings 
of the wind, wherever she unfurled the dear old Stars and Stripes, as a benedic- 
tion to the Nations : 


And as the message flew from man to man, 
From heart to heart a thrill electric ran ; 

They felt in every land beneath the sun 

The mystic chain that links mankind in one ; 
And emigrations mighty human tide 

Set toward our land from Peoples far and wide; 
They came in thousands from the Celtic Isles, 
And from the Northman’s rude and cold defiles, 
From dreamy Italy,—and Sunny Spain, — 

And many a German city, hill and plain, 
Commungling like the waters of the sea, 

And pledged themselves to God and Liberty.” 


Speaking of amusements, the author uses the following language: 
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“When Human Nature ıs better understood in our Schools of Divinity, the 
loors of the Opera and the Drama will be thrown open to the Christian Church, 
ind then there will be less sectarian caz than at present, and more of the earnest 
pirit of true devotion. 

“it has always been the aim of the Clergy to keep the religious sentiment of 
he laity at fever heat ; and this is one of the philosophical reasons for the reiic- 
ion which has taken place in the Church, and its present cold and lifeless state. 
Amusements are as needful to impart animation, and a healthy tone to the mind, 
s sunlight, air and exercise, are to invigorate and preserve the vitality ot the 
ody. 

« And we must make a plea for the Dance, as well as the Song, because it, too, 
as been a prohibited recreation, when it should have been introduced into our 
blic Schools as an important part of the physical training of the young. It is 
healthy, innocent and amusing exercise, which imparts both grace and agility 
o children, thus combining two desirable elements in their education—use and 
auty ; for by the dexterous movements of the limbs, such as may be acquired in 
he dance under a skillful teacher, many physical difficulties and dangers may be 
vercome, in after life, such as often attend the erratic course of adventurous 
youth. And when dancing shall be generally taught in our Public Schools, as a 
ahysical exercise, it will not be liable to the abuse of late hours, as it is at pre- 
ent, while regarded as merely a fashionable amusement. Graceful motion in the 
uman form imparts to the observer a delight kindred to that experienced in look- 
ng upon soft floating clouds, or the play of Ocean’s waves ; and yet the pleasure 
s deeper, inasmuch as intelligent beauty affects the mind more intensely than the 
vassive loveliness and grace of inanimate nature. 


“And where are the faults?” gravely inquire the Critics. Certain 
of them who always keep ‘‘the rule and compasses in their pocket,” 
may discover that in this book, ‘‘not one of the angles of the four 
comers is a right angle.” They might find a shadow too much, or 
too little, among the matchless lights of Claude, or a fold awry in 
the simple drapery of Raphael; they might even, unawed by the 
august shade of Christopher Wren, or Michael Angelo, make out a 
flaw in the marbles of St. Paul’s or St. Peter’s—and so might a fly. 
Willingly we turn over to them the paltry work of fault-finding for 
its own sake, and picking flaws regardless of their investment. And 
we say to Mr. A. C. Traveller (or Madame, as the case may be, for 
there is no index in the name) you have chosen your stand-point 
well and wisely. Holding the New in your right hand, while the 
other, with affectionate veneration, clasps the Old—with a mind ca- 
pable of comprehending the whole circle of Intelligences, and a 
heart quick to feel and know the whole circle of sympathies—acting 
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thus as Mediator and Interpreter between the Going and the Com- 
ing, it is impossible to overrate the advantages of your position ; and 
that you have mastered them, the work itse’ will show. 

The Bancrofts certainly deserve much credit for the liberal and 
elegant manner in which the work is set forth. We have in Cali- 
fornia our full share of intelligence, artistic genius and mental 
power ; and why may not we expect that our future San Francisco 
will afford facilities for publishing, liberal as may be found in Bos- 
ton or New York, and be, indeed as well as in ndme, The ATHENS 
OF THE OCCIDENT. 


———) 
CRUSH NOT A FLOWER. 
BY BELLE BUSH. 


RUSH not a flower of faith or hope 
That in another’s heart may rise, 
But let the perfumed petals ope 
And waft their incense to the skies. 


Say not tis vain of any dream 
Or fancy of the human brain, 

For out of it some lofty scheme 
May ripen into golden grain. 


Laugh not to scorn the humblest plan 
A brother may have formed for good, 
For angels deeper see than men, — 
It may be wise when understood. 


Say not to any care-worn heart, 

‘You ne’er will reach the goal you seek ;” 
But act the kinder, nobler part, 

Give strength and courage to the weak. 


Say not of any neighbor's field, 

He’s planted where he should have sown, 
For God is patient, and the yield, 

Though rich or poor, is ad his own. 


Belvidere Seminary, July 20. 


HYMN FROM THE INNER LIFE. 
BY T. L. HARRIS, 


EAVEN encircles all. The blest Immortals 
Near us, divine with Love’s pure beauty stand ; 
Alluring us, through Faith’s translucent portals, 
Into the Better Land. 


The friends we mourn as lost have not departed ; 

They have but laid aside Earth’s frail disguise ; 

On your dark way they pour, oh, lonely-hearted ! 
The light of loving eyes. 


The Saints and Seers, who made the old time glorious, 
Dwell, beautiful, within our human sphere : 
Serene they move o’er doubt and pain victorious ;— 
Christ, Plato, John, are here. 


There lives no man, however crushed and lowly, 
Bound with the gyves—immured in darkest cell, 
But with him ministrant of influence holy, 
Some Seraph Friend doth dwell. 


Each wondrous Thought, of Truth, or Love, or Duty, 
Flooding with sun-rise beams through Mind and Heart, 
Inspiring us with Wisdom and with Beauty, 
Some Angel Guest imparts. 


No curtain hides from view the Spheres Elysian, 
But this poor shell of half-transparent dust ; 
And all that blinds our spiritual vision, 
Is pride, and hate, and lust. 


Wouldst thou, oh! friend beloved, with Christ see heaven ?- 
Grow perfect in the way of life he trod, 
To him that hath shall more and more be given, 
‘‘The Pure in Heart see God.” 


Che Editor at Home. 


= ee 


INDUSTRY AND MORALS. 
N OT only is labor the chief means whereby the mate- 


rial interests of individuals and nations are advanced, 
but its relation to the moral development of a people is 
scarcely less apparent. It is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more pernicious than zxzdolence, and there are few crea- 
turcs more despicable than the drones who prey upon the 
lives and labors of meñ of earnest thought and honest in- 
dustry. Even the man who must look backward toward the 
meridian of his life has no rational excuse for suspending 
his efforts so long as his mental faculties remain and his 
physical powers are not seriously impaired. In fact, he can 
not wholly rest from his labors without positive injury to 
himself. When the early part of life has been devoted to 
industrial pursuits, the sudden relaxation of purpose, and 
the suspension of all effort, is not only unprofitable, but it 
is extremely dangerous. When such a man retires from the 
field of active labor, we are led, by a long course of obser- 
vation; to anticipate a speedy termination of his career. 
The fact already noted is susceptible of philosophical il- 
lustration. The nervous forces which were previously—in 
a greater or less degree—distributed throughout the body 
and equalized by the action of the will and the functions of 
the muscles, inevitably recede from the extremities of the 
nerves and the entire surface of the body. The strong re- 
action toward the nervous centers often results in conges- 
tion or paralysis, and thus the period of organic existence 
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scut short. If after leading a life of constant activity for 
nany years, a man determines to retire and seek a condi- 
ion of undisturbed repose for the remainder of his days, he 
irtually resolves on a mild form of suicide, and may dis- 
over his error when quite too late. When the man in the 
nstructive Scripture lesson concluded to take his ease, be- 
ause he had many goods laid up in store for many years, 
e was suddenly admonished that his days were numbered. 
lany similar examples have occurred within the compass 
f our observation, and we naturally conclude that, neither 
he order of Providence nor the laws of Nature permit a 
nan to long outlive the period of his usefulness. 

But if indolencc is inexcusable in the decline of life, when 
he vital forces and fluids move and circulate with dimin- 
shed intensity and volume, what apology can we offer for 
he young sluggards who must be repeatedly called in the 
norning, and who go to their labor—if they go at all—as 
laves are scourged to the daily task, and who shrink from 
eal work as felons recoil at the sight of the prison? We 
ire quite sure that no young man can have a proper ambi- 
ion who is even willing to lead a life of idleness. It is ob- 
jious that he not only lacks some of the more essential ele- 
nents of a true manhood, but he is absolutely wanting in 
common honesty. In short his daily life is a practical fraud 
o the full extent that the brains and muscles of others are 
taxed for his support. 

But the evil ends not here. Labor develops the faculties 
and increases our physical strength and endurance. Among 
the conditions necessary to sound health it is surely one of 
the most important. Without it the muscles lose their 
contractile power; the appetite is liable to fail; digestion 
s impaired ; the circulation is disturbed and unequal; rest 
s rendered imperfect, and sleep is feverish and broken. 
When by a life of listless inactivity and thoughtless indul- 
gence the conditions of health are thus interrupted, all the 
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manly powers decline, and like fruit that is blasted the man 
withers and falls before his time. 

According to the Mosaic allegory, man was originally 
placed in the garden of Eden to ‘‘dress it and to keep it.” 
According to the record horticulture was his business be- 
fore the fall, and there can be no dangerous heresy in pre- 
suming that dressing and keeping a garden implies some- 
thing like labor. Moreover, a scientific examination of the 
human body reveals nothing more clearly than the truth 
that man was made to labor. This is as obvious to the 
naturalist as that birds were made to fly and fishes to swim. 
The old theory of the theologians, that presumes labor to 
be an unmitigated curse, is utterly exploded. On the con- 
trary, itis one ot the greatest possible blessings. It is in- 
dispensable to the physical development of the young; it 
furnishes healthful exercise and profitable occupation for 
all; it makes the rugged earth beautiful and fruitful; it is 
the chief source of the wealth of nations, and the great 
civilizer of rude races and barbarous tribes. 

It is not our purpose in this connection to indulge in 
serious argument against the fanciful idea of man’s primi- 
tive state, which leaves us to infer that, if he had not fallen, 
the world would have been peopled with idlers for ever. This 
monstrous conception not only promotes indolence, but it 
leads to vice. No one wishes to be subject to a life-long 
curse; hence those who regard labor in this light, avoid it 
as much as possible, and those who have no honorable oc- 
cupation are first to get into mischief. The man who does 
nothing, cither to benefit himself or others, is sure to be 
mortgaged to Satan for all he is worth. Shall we not then 
rid the world of this false notion that labor is a reproach 
and a curse? Let all men know and feel that idlers, in the 
most important sense, are paupers; that slothful men and 
women, who perform no labor for the common welfare, are 
miscrable vampires who extract the life-blood of the Race. 
On the other hand, let this lesson be deeply engraved upon 
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the popular mind and heart: Useful labor alone develops 
the beneficent arts, and there is something like true wor- 
ship in earnest WORK. While indolence is a reproach and 
a shame to any people, the industries of common life—the 
hand hardened by honest toil, and the face bronzed by the 
mid-day sun—are always respectable and honorable. 


o—— 


THE CRITICS ON TRIAL. 


E have many superficial pretenders to the art of 
criticism, especially in this country, who are so 


easily deceived, that they furnish frequent sources of amuse- 
ment to persons of more intelligence and discrimination. 
The following paragraph presents an illustrative example: 


On several occasions, as is well known, Dickens and Wilkie Col- 
lins wrote a short story together. ‘‘On one of these occasions,” said 
Mr. Collins recently, ‘‘we agreed to exchange styles, so as to puzzle 
the critics; Mr. Dickens was to adopt my style, and I was to imitate 
his. The plan succeeded perfectly, and it was amusing to see the 
reviewers point out a passage of mine as an example of Dickens’ pe- 
culiar vein, and in the next sentence comment on a paragraph of 
Dickens’ as a sample of Wilkie Collins’ sensational style.” —Graphic. 


Our own observation and experience of similar cases have 
been both entertaining and instructive. For many years we 
were familiar with the late CARLOS D. STUART, a ready and 
versatile writer in both prose and verse. Occasionally, when 
not more profitably employed, we indulged in a course of ex- 
periment at the expense of the press. As we neither edited 
the Danbury News, nor preached in Plymouth Church, it was 
not the custom of the editorial profession to quote every- 
thing we said, whether wise or otherwise. For this indiffer- 
ence to our claims we, now and then, amused ourselves by 
punishing the offenders after a fgshion that may be briefly 
described. When in the mood.Stuart would dash off a dozen 
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or more short paragraphs, to each of which some distin- 
guished name was attached. The names of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Socrates, Shakspeare, Lord Bacon, Hume, Burke, 
Swift, Gibbon, Macaulay, Sir Walter Scott, Addison, Ir- 
ving, Channing, and others being used. These paragraphs 
were published, either in the New York Sun, the Evening 
Mirror or some other paper, when they straightway per- 
formed the circuit of the press. The journalistic faith of 
the country, and the respect for illustrious names, was some- 
thing beautiful to behold. It was easy to see that princi- 
ples and ideas as well as promisory notes must have an ap- 
proved indorser to give them currency. J/agui nominis 
umbra is all that is required. 

One day, when this journalistic credulity and ignorance 
were the subject of some playful observations, one of the 
Solomons of the press—who just then entered the sanctum 
—boasted that he could detect the characteristics of the 
style of each and all the more prominent English and Amer- 
ican authors. It was only necessary to repeat a brief pas- 
sage from any one of them, and he would instantly give the 
name of the real author. It was thereupon proposed to sub- 
ject his powers to an experimental test. But instead of 
depending on the memory of what others had written—and 
with a view of rendering the experiment the more satisfac- 
tory—the creative powers of the mind were employed, and 
the passages weré all improvised for the occasion. Among 
others, that we do not now recall, the present writer sub- 
mitted the following: 


Beauty may be a comely mask that invites to mischief. If roses 
adorn the path of the dissolute man, there is a hidden thorn that 
wounds the hand that plucks them. 


The reader is left to form his judgment of the critic's ca- 
pacity, and he may also imagine the quickening influence 
imparted to our own self-estimation when we were emphati- 
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cally told that, “any blockhead who ever read Shakspeare 
vould know that he was the author of that passage !” 

We can not resist the inclination to give another exam- 
ple of the manner in which members of the press and rep- 
resentatives of the people are sometimes deceived. The 
case Came under our own personal observation, and is quite 
too good to be lost. Mr. Stuart was one day preparing his 
leader for the Evening Mirror—on a popular theme that 
afforded a fine opportunity for the exercise of his powers. 
After treating his subject at some length, and in a grave 
and thoughtful style, he observed that he was very forcibly 
reminded of the language of the illustrious Pericles, which 
seemed to be singularly appropriate to the occasion. As- 


suming to quote the words of the great Athenian, he pro- 


ceeded in a strain of lofty and impassioned eloquence to the 
close of his article. 

Mr. B*****, Editor of a prominent Metropolitan Journal, 
was at Albany at the time, and a representative in the leg- 
islative Assembly. He had no particular friendship for Mr. 
Stuart, and probably would not thought of quoting a line 
from him under any circumstances. It happened, a day or 
two after, that Mr. B. was seized with cacethes loquendi, and 
made a speech of some length in the Assembly. The sub- 
ject under discussion was one that afforded an opportunity 


for a display of patriotic devotion to the interests of the 


people. With the spread eagle in his mind’s eye, the orator 
spoke with uncommon emphasis. The glowing incandes- 
cence of his thoughts and words flashed from his counte- 
nance, and kindled on the tongue. He had finished his ar- 
gument—was approaching the close of his peroration—when 
he said, in substance: 

‘Sir, I can not leave this subject without recalling an ora- 
tion of the great Pericles, the Athenian orator and states- 
man, delivered before the ancient court of the Areopagus. 
His words are suited to my purpose, and are far more elo- 
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quent and impressive than any language I could even hope 
to command.’ 

He then closed by quoting Pericles—a /a Stuart in the 
Evening Mirror. Deeply impressed, the Assembly then ad- 
journed ; but the ghost ofthe noble Athenian made no sign. 


(0) 


CREMATION AND THE RESURRECTION. 
\ Ñ TE are indebted to a Jewish story for the sublime 


conception of leaving this world in a chariot of 
fire. But this idea is likely to be most popular in cold 
countries. It may be easy to convert a man to cremation, 
if you will dress him in summer clothes and turn him out 
of doors when the atmosphere is at zero. The argument 
for this expurgatory process grows weaker in the degree 
that the mercury approaches the top of the thermometrical 
scale. During the recent warm weather we noticed that 
the advocates of cremation relaxed their efforts, and seemed 
quite demoralized. Refrigerators instead of furnaces were 
in demand, and ice was preferred to fire. 

But the advocates of burning have at length met with a 
powerful antagonist in the Bishop of Lincoln. Not long 
since his Reverence delivered a discourse on the subject, in 
Westminster Abbey. The ground of the Bishop’s opposi- 
tion is singular enough, and is worthy of the antediluvians. 
He is said to have expressed the opinion that ‘ cremation 
would imperil the doctrine of the Resurrection, and so pro- 
duce the most disastrous consequences.” He seems to think 
that the ordeal of fire would reduce our mortal part to such 
a sublimated state, that there would be no possible chance 
of finding it hereafter. How could a man be expected to 
discover himself after he had been completely dissipated 
into thin air—flesh, bones and viscera? And then, if the 
action of fire may be supposed to imperil the resurrection 
to another life, will not the Bishop’s hell subvert immor- 
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tality by destroying the unhappy population of the whole 
theological torrid zone? 

Here it occurs to us that there are purely material pro- 
cesses, scarcely less dangerous to the resurrection, as be- 
lieved in by the old gentleman with the crosier. Some time 
ago the statement went the rounds of the press, that an 
apple tree, growing by the grave of Roger Williams, had 
sent down a tap-root to his mortal remains after a supply 
of phosphates ; that the root followed the spinal column to 
its termination, and there divided, sending branches down 
the limbs to the ends of the toes. It was found that the 
roots had taken up and assimilated all his mortal substance, 
not leaving the smallest vestige of a bone to encourage the 
faith of the church. 

Now, it is very evident that the liberal Reformer who 
settled Rhode Island had been resurrected, but not at all 
after the orthodox fashion. He was more progressive than 
the church, and could not wait for Gabriel to sound his 
trumpet. He came up very early—that is certain—and was 
made to climb atree! In Spring he appeared, and in 

‘The opening blooms diffused his sweets around.” 


In Autumn he was visible in the ripened fruit, and was de- 
voured by cannibals who had no idea of what they were 
doing. Now, may we not conclude that apple trees stand 
in the way of the life to come? Is not the resurrection, on 
any sound theological basis, rendered impossible by these 
mischievous freaks of Nature? How can poor Roger ever 
find the stuff he was made of, after he has been pared and 
sliced up to the very core; stewed, baked in pies, and 
boiled in dumplings; ground up in a cider-mill, distilled 
and swallowed in dime drams by all the village tipplers? 

Well, the subject is obscure, and the problem difficult of 
solution. We must get some doctor of the popular divinity, 
of large caliber, to unmuzzle on this question, that we may 
be enabled to determine the chances of Brother Williams 
in the resurrection. 


| 


THE GREAT EPIDEMIC DELUSION. 


\ Ñ JE copy the concluding portion of a literary notice 
of Dr. Frederic R. Marvin's lecture on ‘‘ Epidemic 


Delusions” from the Graphic. 


When men ceased to believe in witchcraft, witches ceased to exist; 
a little ridicule and a great deal of indifference accomplished in 
a few years what centuries of persecution failed to effect. 
When we learn to dismiss Spiritualism the ghosts will go out like 
the flame of a candle. Whenever rationalism and science have 
overcome ignorance and superstition, epidemic delusions have dis- 
appeared. 


The real phenomena, comprehended under the head of 
Witchcraft, were doubtless spiritual in their nature and 
origin. The reasons why the mysterious operations were 
long ago suspended, are obvious enough. The truth is, 
our pious ancestors were too ignorant and stupid to com- 
prehend the subject, and the Spirits were too merciful to 
longer subject the mediums to persecution and death; and 
so they concluded to postpone the whole matter until the 
people were suitably prepared for its advent, by the progress 
of general knowledge and the further triumphs of religious 
liberty. 

Some twenty-five years since the Spirits renewed their 
efforts in solemn earnest. It used to be said that they could 
only influence women and children ; but now they pull the 
gray beards, and boldly dispute the skepticism of the sa- 
vans. There is a new excitement under powdered wigs, 
and scientific materialism trembles in its dusty abodes. The 
Spirits have the advantage of “the inside track,” and are 
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moving with irresistible momentum on the earthworks of 
the positive philosophers. If we can interpret the mysti- 


cal hand-writing on the wall, it implies the speedy conquest ` 


of the world. 

But it is worthy of notice that, just now, the Solomon of 
the Graphic thinks it is only necessary “to dismiss Spirit- 
ualism ” and the ghosts will all vanish like the dissolving 
views. But this conceited scribe does not condescend to 
inform the public how this is to be done. Spiritualism has 
already demonstrated the fact that it will not be dismissed 
at the bidding of any one. The Spirits come without in- 
vitation, and will never retire. The crucifix imposes no 
restraint ; prayers and consecrated water are powerless. 
Science is no antidote for this epidemic, which is just now 
raging most fearfully in scientific society, and running like 
a prairie fire over Europe. 

Perhaps we may be allowed to suggest, that to be well 
informed the Graphic should exchange with some respect- 
able foreign journals. The Sadducce who attempts to write 
down Spiritualism, in the interest of that paper, docs not 
appear to be aware that Prof. Crookes, F. R. S., the vete- 
ran Editor of the London Fournal of Science, Professor A. R. 
Wallace, Professor Varley, and other Fellows of the Royal 
Society, have the delusion in its most aggravated form. At 
last ‘‘ignorance and superstition” have had the audacity to 
nvade the very temple of Science. They seem determined 
o “ overcome ” the Royal Academy. The Graphic recom- 
nends a cheap cyre to others—he seems impressed that the 
atients will all get well if they are only let alone. Had 
1e not better use this remedy in his own practice, and stop 
neddling with the subject? 

Perhaps the most unaccountable and incurable of all the 
nodern delusions is the curious crotchet, or perverse con- 
eit, that there is xo truth in Spiritualism. But it is a satis- 
action to know that this strange delusion will never become 


-pidemic in this world—because the fools of this particular 
© 
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class are very scarce. In praying for the poor heathen, the 
deluded Spiritualists and all benighted peoples, let those 
who sit in darkness, in Park Place, be kindly remembered. 


Attend, O Spirits! Come, diffuse your light, 
Croly is captious and will for ever write. 


MATERIAL AND MORAL INFLUENCES. 


LL worlds have their atmospheres ; and the more vo- 
A latile and ethereal parts of all inferior objects on 
their surfaces, are perpetually exhaled, like the incense of 
flowers. Those subtile elements are invisible; but they 
are not less substantial in their essential nature while they 
arc far more powerful in their silent action. Indeed, all 
the more potent agents in the natural world are invisible, 
save in their effects. Every one of the simple elements is 
doubtless represented in the great atmospheric sea that 
surrounds our orb; and even the densest forms of matter are 
susceptible of being so widely diffused and so finely at- 
tenuated as to become impalpable and imponderable. Im- 
mersed in this cthereal ocean—composed of the subtile 
emanations from the earth and its forms, living and dead— 
we are constantly liable to be influenced by intellectual 
powers and moral qualities as well as by physical elements 
and forces. 

Let us illustrate this point. A man with an infectious dis- 
ease cannot appear in our streets, and other public places, 
without endangering the health of many citizens, by the 
morbid and pestilential emanations from his body. Nor 
are the principles and laws which govern the intellectual 
and moral economy of human nature less potent and uner- 


ring. We may be sure, that, wherever a moral pestilence— 
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endowed with personality and locomotion—is permitted to 
appear in the market place, the social circle, or the sanctu- 
ary, there is an accompanying influence that inevitably low- 
ers the general tone of society, and the moral health of the 
community is impaired. The capacity for original thought, 
the strength of the moral sentiment, and all noble resolu- 
tions may thus be enfeebled and depraved. 

Persons of acute mental perceptions and moral sensibili- 
ties, detect the essential attributes and peculiar character- 
istics of others as soon as they are fairly within the circle 
oftheir atmospheric emanations. Most men and women of 
cultivated minds and refined habits. have an intuitive con- 
sciousness of the fundamental difference in the minds and 
morals of persons whom they meet in social life and in the 
transactions of business. Every public speaker is conscious 
of being influenced by the subtile emanations from the mul- 
titude. These are so dissimilar, at divers times and places, 
that on one occasion he experiences and manifests a great 
mental illumination—enabling him to rise into the highest 
heaven of thought—while under other circumstances an op- 
pressive influence, like a leaden weight, rests on all his fac- 
ulties. Sometimes the mere presence of a stranger, with 
whom we have never spoken, inspires the mind with serene 
and pleasurable emotions, while others make us feel rest- 
less and unhappy. 

Some people carry about with them a strange suggestive 
power, whereby they impregnate the souls of others. Under 
their influence the mind suddenly becomes prolific ; our fac- 
ulties are excited, and we are drawn out in conversation ; 
while at the approach of other persons we instinctively re- 
tire within ourselves. Their frigid or fiery natures shut up 
the avenucs to the sensitive mind and heart, as the cold 
night winds close the flowers; or we are made to frel that 
they come to consume us with their burning breath, and the 
desolating storm of unbridled passions. 


EDITORIAL ETCHINGS. 


I. 
ORIGIN OF THE AEROLITES. 


Te various terrestrial and atmospheric phenomena, 
depending on the action of heat, light, electricity 
and magnetism, are comprehended in the science of Meteo- 
rology. The subject presents some difficult problems which 
the philosophers have not been able to solve to our entire 
satisfaction. The sources of the Aërolites, and the manner 
of their formation, are among the mysteries that science 
has not yet clearly unveiled. Some have conjectured that 
thev are thrown up from terrestrial volcanoes above the at- 
mosphere of the Earth, which is extremely improbable, 
while others have supposed that they are projected from 
the Moon by volcanic action. . Laplace entertained this 
opinion ; and it is certainly far more reasonable than the 
hypothesis that ascribes them to a terrestrial source. The 
lunar attraction and atmosphere would oppose much less 
resistance to the propelling force and the momentum of the 
moving body, than the atmosphere and gravitation of the 
earth. Moreover, the chemical constituents of the Aéro- 
lites are not altogether such as to favor the theory of a ter- 
rene origin. . | 

Perhaps the most prevalent opinion among the philoso- 
phers of the present day, is that these mysterious metcors 
originate—as to the source of the elements that enter into 
their composition—in masses of matter existing in the 
planetary spaces, and held for a time in equipoise by oppo- 
site attractions ; and only descending to the earth when our 
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planet chances to meet them in the line of its orbit. On 
coming within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, the in- 
creasing momentum of the falling body, and the resistance 
of the condensed atmosphere, would naturally produce in- 
tense combustion, by which the chaotic matter would be 
partially or wholly consumed. When the consumption of 
the igneous mass is entire, the bolis, or fire-ball, is not ac- 
companied by the descent of metcoric stones. 


II. 
LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS. 


l | T has been a mistaken idea with the advocates of various 

political, moral and religious, systems, and with almost 
all Reformers, that their respective theories comprehend all 
that either human or Divine Wisdom can desire or furnish 
for the world’s advancement. Each in his turn has regard- 
ed his own idea or system as the incarnation of all conceiv- 
able excellence and, perhaps, as involving the utmost limit 
of human progress. To say nothing of the absurd preten- 
tions of political parties and factions, there is scarcely an 
organization in all Christendom that has not virtually as- 
sumed this lofty position, as is apparent from the vain and 
arrogant manner in which they assert and defend their 
dogmas. 

An appeal to history would enable us to prove all this in 
such a manner as to leave no reasonable ground for con- 
troversy. The followers of Calvin, Luther, Wesley, Swe- 
denborg and Murry, all appear to take it for granted that 
their respective leaders accomplished the whole work of the 
Reformation, and that it only remains for them to follow 
their guides with unquestioning faith. We entertain the 
opinion that the Reformation will be finished when the 
common Humanity is perfected ; and it may be a long time 
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first if those who should be leaders are satisfied to be fol- 
lowers. The man who makes a real discovery in science or 
a new invention in the arts; who wisely lays the founda- 
tions of better social and political institutions, or gives an 
organized form and a practical application to the world’s 
best idea, 


‘* Leads the great host ; while those who simply talk 
Of what men did, are laggards in the rear.” 


— E 


III. 


WHERE THE PRESSURE EXISTS. 


Í T is as true of the mind as of the body that proper exer- 

cise prevents the otherwise inevitable suspension of our 
powers. Above all things, we dread such a state of mental 
stagnation as the poet had in mind, when he referred to 
those empty writers and tame aspirants for fame, who are 
only able to 


‘*Strain from hard-bound brains ejght lines a year.” 


Those who do not choose to work the mental machinery 
on the low-pressure principle, may find it prudent to em- 
ploy a safety-valve as a means of preventing sudden ex- 
plosions. But the press is accustomed to find a much larger 
number of such valves than the nature of the case really re- 
quires. We suspect there may be several antiquated jour- 
nalists and prosy writers of books—whose valves are always 
open—who never were in the slightest danger of rupture 
from any such cause. They are far more likely to collapse. 
because they are hollow. What emanates from them, illus- 
trates the cffects of pressure in the gastric rather than in 
the cerebral region. In such a case we should forego com- 
position, and prescribe mandrake. 
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IV. i 
DISCOUNTING TITLES. 


EN. Charles Lee, of the Revolutionary Army, appears 

to have had a more than democratic contempt for 

the custom of fastening titles to the names of civilians. In 
a letter addressed to Patrick Henry, he says : 


“There is a barbarism crept in among us that shocks me extreme- 
ly. I mean those tinsel epithets with which we are bespattered—his 
excellency and his honor; the honorable president of some hon- 
orable convention. This fulsome, nauseating cant may be well 
enough adapted to barbarous monarchies, or to gratify the unadul- 
terated pride of the magnifidi in pompous aristocracies, but in a 
great, free, manly commonwealth it is quite abominable. For my 
own part, I would as lief chew bitter aloes as be crammed with your 
excellency, with which I am daily pestered. How much more true 
dignity was there in the simplicity of address among the Romans: 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, Decimo Bruto Inspiratori, or Caio Marcello 
Consuli, than in his Excellenty Major-General Noodle, or the Hon. 
John Doodle. My objections are perhaps trivial and whimsical, but 
I cannot help stating them. Therefore, should I sometimes address 
you without tacking on ‘your excellency,’ you must not esteem it a 
mark of personal or official disrespect, but the reverse.” 


EES 


V. 


HARD ON THE HEAVY WEIGHTS. 


M R. Bruce, in his “ Classic and Historic Portraits,” re- 
fers to the danger of accumulating too much grease 
in Sparta, whose citizens had great respect for muscle and 
a strange abhorrence of adipose substance. Of late years 
we have been in rather close relations to the ‘ heavy 
weights ;” and we should dislike exceedingly to have our 
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oleagenous elements climinated by the Spartan method, as 
indicated in the following paragraph: 


‘The ancient Spartans paid as much attention to the rearing of 
men as the cattle breeders of modern England do to the breeding 
of cattle. ‘They took charge of the firmness and looseness of men’s 
flesh, and regulated the degree of fatness to which it was lawful, ina 
free State, for any citizen to extend his body. Those who dared to 
grow too fat or too soft for the military exercise, or the service of 
Sparta, were soundly whipped. In one particular instance, that of 
Nauclis, the son of Polybus, the offender was brought before the 
Ephori, and the meeting of the whole people of Sparta, at which his 
unlawful fatness was publicly exposed, and he was threatened with 
perpetual banishment if he did not bring his body within the regular 
Spartan compass, and give up his culpable mode of living, which 
was declared to be more worthy of an Ionian than of Lacedemon.” 


VI. 


WOMANS RIGHTS IN CABUL. 


N extraordinary custom prevails among the Vizres, a 
A powerful tribe, occupying an extensive district in Ca- 
bul, among the mountains, between Persia and India. It is 
said to be a female prerogative there, to reverse what the 
opponents of Woman's Rights regard as the natural order 
of things. The women choose their husbands, and the poor 
men have not so much as the liberty of saying no. The 
matrimonial business is prosecuted after the following fash- 
ion: Ifa woman sees a man she is pleased with, she sends 
the drummer of the camp to pin her handkerchief to his 
cap, with the pin she used to fasten her hair. The drum- 
mer watches his opportunity, and does this in public, nam- 
ing the woman. If the man is worth enough to pay the 
price demanded by her father he has no alternative but to 
marry her. 
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VII. 
DEATH AND LIFE. 


EATH is but a negative aspect or transient shadow 
D of a Life that has no end. If we smite the fossilifer- 
-ous rocks they reveal the still-life the ages have embalmed 
in stony sepulchers. Life dwells in all things and every 
where—in all simple elements and plastic forms, and in the 
spaces which, to our observation, are vacant. Even the 
empty shells upon the shore are full of mystical voices that 
chant a never-dying music. Never for a day was the spirit 
of Life imprisoned or restrained by rocky bars. Wherever 
death is, there life claims an instant resurrection, and the 
power of ceaseless activity. Why should we doubt and ago- 
nize over buried hopes? And yet the pale mourner goes 
down into the valley, to weep by the fresh graves. The 
chilly atmosphere encircles him, and falls on the quiver- 
ing heart. There, in solemn silence, “ under the daisies,” 
he learns 

‘«The sad, sad lesson of loving.” 


When the affections are chilled, the mind obscured by 
doubts, and we are gloomy in spirit, all the world scems 
dark ; and yet we never wake but to find the flush of Morn- 
ing in the sky. The forms of a life that is ever new are con- 
stantly multiplied. Youth blushes in the rose ; the blue eye 
looks up out of the violet-beds ; there is “beauty for ashes,” 
and life and joy are everlasting. 

G= 


Tue Great Victory.—Life is 2 battle, and there are many he- 
roes unknown to fame, of whose unobtrusive deeds and silent suf- 
ferings history may make no record. How many have achieved the 
noblest conquests, only the recording Angel may know. A true life 
is the greatest earthly victory. On this field of common warfare let us 
not fail or be defeated. S. B. B. 


é 


EARNEST WORDS ON EDUCATION. 


SHALL WE DO SOMETHING, OR KEEP ON TALKING? 


N i Iss BELLE BuSH—whose poetic inspirations have il- 

luminated so many of these pages, touching the 
hearts and awakening the aspirations of a multitude of 
readers—has recently made an earnest and forcible appeal 
to the spiritual public, first in behalf of those who need 
larger opportunities and improved methods of instruction, 
and then, in the interest of the School of which herself and 
her sister, Miss E. L. Busu, are the Principals. This appeal 
should at once arrest the attention of our people, and speed- 
ily lead to practical results. The progress we have made 
in the science of Man since Spiritualism poured its flood of 
light over and through all the faculties, affections and pas- 
sions of human nature, has enabled us to perceive the great 
defects in the present scholastic training of the young, and 
should, ere this, have prompted and qualified us to com- 
mence a radical reformation of the whole system. 

Every man who keeps in sight of the living world must 
realize that our education is not suited to the time. While 
the schools are chiefly concerned to preserve their status, 
the age moves on, under the inspiration of a more practical 
idea of life. Many of our learned men seem to be utterly 
disqualified for the actual business of this world. Outside 
of the range of their particular studies, they often make 
startling exhibitions of their ignorance. There are examples 
of erudite and dignified stupidity that are scarcely to be 
credited. In our youth we remember to have heard of a 
véry learned professor who had suddenly taken to farming, 
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and who was slow to recognize the necessity of mending 
one of his agricultural implements, so long as the remain- 
ing ones were in good condition. When at length he was 
made to comprehend the nature of the case, and was about 
starting off with a broken plow, to get it repaired, the Pro- 
fessor’s wife—wishing to obviate the necessity of an imme- 
diate journey to town, made the brilliant suggestion, that 
for the present, the men might plow with the cart ! 

That was, obviously, an extreme case, and, for aught we 
know, may have been apocryphal ; but we do know that our 
system of education is not sufficiently practical—it does not 
prepare men for the world in which they must live. Cram- 
ming the head with text-books is not educating the facul- 
fies. On the contrary, it often oppresses the brain, and en- 
feebles all the powers of the mind. So much musty lore is 
more likely to produce a catarrh than to develop genius. 
Stuffing a man with dead languages may qualify him for a 
residence in a grave-yard, but certainly not for free inter- 
course and successful business among the men of the living 
age. Filling a man with old ideas, that ought to be obso- 
lete, if they are not, is simply starting him in an ancient 
groove, and leaving him to run quietly backward into the 
Dark Ages. 

We have men among us who can call a horse in a dozen 
different tongues, while they have much less knowledge of 
the animal than the man who puts his shoes on. Now, it is 
to be observed, that real knowledge has respect to the ele- 
ments, forms, properties and uses of ¢izmgs, rather than the 
meaning of names; languages being chiefly serviceable as 
instrumentalities for acquiring knowledge, and as means for 
the oral and written expression of emotions and ideas. 
From our knowledge of the products of the earth, and of 
the means of increasing their growth and preservation, we 
derive the physical elements of subsistence. But we find no 
sustenance in Sanscrit ; there is nothing esculent in Hebrew 
roots; and a man would starve in Babel while even swine 
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flourish in clover-beds and corn-fields. The old college 
course, without the mitigating circumstances of modern 
Science, Art, Female Sophomores and the Boat Club, was 
something terrible to contemplate. It ruined many re- 
spectable constitutions. After the four or more years of 
imprisonment, the students returned to the world, emascu- 
lated in body and mind, and two out of three of them were 
never heard of after they graduated. Of course, there 
were, here and there, examples of great native power—men 
strong enough to overcome the bad influences of the Uni- 
versity; but still the richly-cndowed institutions sent forth 
a multitude of learned imbeciles, many of whom only re- 
main as dead weights, to block the wheels of progress. 
Instead of much learned lumber, and the memory over- 
taxed, we want a system that shall call all the faculties 
into normal and vigorous action. It is well known that 
many men and women of the best minds have been—in 
their school days—regarded as below the average standard 
of intelligence, because they could not remember and re- 
peat the contents of their class-books, literally ; and yet it 
is not in the nature of a truly great and original mind to 
make a mere parrot of itself. A retentive memory of words 
is seldom accompanied by a clear comprehension of princi- 
ples. To memorize with ease is the convenient gift of 
common minds, while greater powers and functions charac- 
terize the noblest intellects. Our education should exer- 
cise and develop all the faculties. The teacher should take 
his pupils into the great fields of Nature, and then, by a 
course of familiar lectures. illustrate his subject by the con- 
stant use of natural specimens, artificial instruments, and 
the practical application of each lesson to some interest or 
purpose in life. Thus the whole business of the student 
would become at once a healthful exercise and a most fas- 
cinating amusement. Let us have done with a system that 
diminishes vitality by exhausting the brain; that deforms 
the body by restraining its freedom, and keeping it in 
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cramped positions ; that converts the school-room into a 
prison—a system, in short, that turns out formulists, drones 
and dyspeptics. It is time to inaugurate a system that will 
be so supremely attractive that there will be no more tru- 
ants ; none to play sick, and no more lying—to get dis- 
missed before the time. | 

We are in need of some model schools, fashioned after 
our best ideals, and we must: have them. They should pos- 
sess extensive grounds for an Agricultural Department, Bo- 
tanical Gardens, and Work Shops, where all the principal 
Trades may be learned. Every boy—at the same time he 
is acquiring -his knowledge of the Arts, Sciences and Mo- 
dern Languages—should also become a scientific and prac- 
tical agriculturist, and a master of some useful trade or 
profession. The girls should first conquer the Chemistry 
of the Kitchen ; then master the immeasurable art of mak- 
ing every article of a lady’s wardrobe, except, perhaps, he 
shoes ; and, finally, they may learn Bookkeeping, Banking, 
Telegraphy, Photography, or any other occupation that is 
within the measure of their strength, and suited to their 
tastes. 

Now, we can think of no better place for such a school 
than Belvidere, Warren County, New Jersey. It is one of 
the most picturesque locations in the whole country, and is 
unsurpassed for the purity of its waters and the salubrity of 
its atmosphere. It is connected by rail and steam with the 
whole continent. It is on the Delaware, and at about an 
equal distance from New York and Philadelphia, and yet far 
enough removed to be free from the corrupting influence of 
modern fashion and dissipation. There is the place to build 
up the Model Industrial University. There is something 
more than a corner-stone there already. Some years since 
MISSES E. L. and BELLE BUSH laid the foundation. They 
began with little or no means save their own strong faith 
in God and Man, a willingness to labor faithfully, and an 
earnest desire to be largely useful. They have prospered, 
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and established a school that is a credit to their business en- 
terprise and their liberal views of education. Indeed, such 
unwavering frust; such devotion to an unselfish purpose ; 
such cheerful and untiring industry, must always win an 
honorable success. The Seminary is already widely known, 
and has patrons in distant States and Territories. 

And now the worthy Proprictors would extend the field 
of its usefulness—make suitable additions to its present val- 
_uable lands, erect other buildings, and so enlarge the facili- 
ties as to offer the best opportunities to large numbers. 
Here is a chance for a profitable investment—using the terms 
in their higher sense. All the while, for years; the Misses 
Bush and their associates have—as far as they were able— 
been educating some of the poorer of their pupils, cither at 
inadequate prices, or at their own cost. Their benevolent 
work has been prosecuted with a steady purpose, and a si- 
lent, unobtrusive energy, that are at once truly remarkable 
and worthy of all praise. 

Spiritualists and Reformers are now supporting a great 
number of Teachers and Institutions whose merits are at 
least questionable. Why not establish a College of our own 
which shall recognize and actualize our advanced ideas? 
Let Belvidere Seminary be speedily converted into a first 
class University, fashioned somewhat after the plan here sug- 
gested, if no better one can be devised. Let it be amply en- 
dowed, and in addition to its present Principals let others 
be called to the important work of training our children. 
There are several very competent persons who should find 
a place and congenial occupation in such an institution. 
The chair of Mathematics would be well filled by the present 
able preceptor, PROF. A. F. EWELL; the important chair of 
Athopological Science should by all means be assigned to 
PROF. J. R. BUCHANAN, of the Boston University ; JOHN A. 
WEISSE, M. D., would honor the chair of Philology ; MISS 
BELLE BUSH would fill the Professorship of Belles Lettres 
with equal grace, dignity and ability; PROF. A. EISWALD 
of Georgia, or Miss EMMA A. Woop, of Washington, might 
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be called to preside over the department of Modern Lan- 
guages; PROF. LAURA M. BRONSON would make Elocution 
an easy acquisition. PROF. A. T. DEANE would be wanted 
in the higher English branches ; and for the department of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, some one of the distinguished 
pupils of the late Professor Mapes might be obtained. 

But we must pause here in our suggestions. We have al- 
ready extended this article far beyond the limits of our first 
intention, and have only space for these very important 
questions: I. Who will supply the money for additional 
lands and buildings? 2. Who will furnish the necessary li- 
brary and apparatus for illustrating the Arts and Sciences? 
3. And who will endow the several Professorships ? 

There are a large number of wealthy Spiritualists who 
must soon make some sensible use of their money ; or, per- 
haps, they may leave it as a bone of contention between 
unscrupulous executors, voracious lawyers and an indo- 
lent posterity—rendered still more useless and profligate by 
the possession of too much money. 


(0) 
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E have more than once informed our Readers that the Jorr- 
NAL does not pay its way. Our boasted 13,000,000 of be- 
lievers in this country do not furnish means sufficient to cover the 
cash expenses of one periodical adapted to the thoughtful and scho- 
larly class of minds. Does this fact involve an impeachment of our 
intelligence, or does it demonstrate the absence of the liberality that 
characterizes other classes who make less pretensions to progress? 
Will our friends now consider this matter seriously? Do you want 
the Quarterly to continue after the close of this volume? Ifyou do, 
let the answer be expressed zn deed. The best solution of all ques- 
tions, will be one united effort to extend our circulation. Let every 
subscriber obtain another, and our list will be doubled. Is it too 
much to ask this little effort at your hands? We have ten patrons 
who take ten copies cach; if we had one hundred to do the same, 
our continuance would be assured. 


LETTER FROM M. LEYMARIE. 
THE REVUE SPIRITE SENDS A REPORTER TO RESIDE HERE. 


\ \ JE have received the subjoined letter from M. Ley- 
MARIE, of the Revue Spirite, Paris, France; and 
through MONSIEUR AGRAMONTE, we are also in reccipt of 
several superior photographs of Spirits, taken at the haunted 
chambers of M. Buguct, at the French capitol. These pic- 
tures are, on the whole, the best illustrations of Spirit-pho- 
tography that have been submitted to our inspection; and 
our cordial acknowledgments are due to the learned con- 
ductor of the Revue and his gentlemanly agent for their 
kindness, which we shall be most happy to reciprocate on 
any convenient occasion. 

Our readers will perceive that M. Agramonte comes to this 
country to reside, that he may personally observe and report 
the current facts of Spiritualism, and communicate to the Re- 
vue the latest news respecting the progress of the Spiritual 
Reformation in this country. France has the honor of initiat- 
ing this enterprise, and has set usa worthy example. Shall 
we not follow, and do what we may to establish more inti- 
mate relations and a systematic international intercourse ? 

Personally we shall have great pleasure in anything we 
may be able to do to promote the objects to be accom- 
plished through the agency of M. Agramonte, for whom we 
solicit a most cordial reception and gencrous hospitality. 
We trust our mediums, of every class, will be pleased to ex- 
tend every convenient opportunity to the accredited repre- 
sentative of the Revue Spirite. 

Here follows a translation of M. Leymarie's letter 
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Paris, June 2, 1874. 
Mr. EDITOR: 

M. Agramonte, our reporter, leaves here to reside in New York ; 
receive him kindly, I pray you, and in our name obtain him an en- 
trance to all the interesting seances that take place in your great and 
important city. 

Through M. Agramonte our relations will be better sustained ; 
placed by you en rapport with the principal mediums of your city, 
our reporter will give us a more correct account of the remarkable 
facts of the conferences, and the new publications which impress so 
grand a movement on Spiritism in the New World, than we can 
have through our translator. 

I have read Britran’s JOURNAL, and the interest it presents proves 
to us how thoroughly its Editor-in-Chief is a man of movement— 
of progress—intelligent and distinguished writer. We have faith- 
fully addressed the Revue Spirite to you each month, but no longer 
receive Britran’s Journac. Is this an oversight? s 

To you we offer our sincerest wishes. What you may do for M. 
Agramonte we will do for any person coming to Paris with a letter 
of introduction from you. 

In the name of the Society, accept our fraternal and sympathetic 
salutation. i 

P. G. LEYMARIE. 

The spiritual idea appears to be making rapid progress in 
France. Phenomena of a most convincing character are 
constantly. recurring. Until recently the unbelieving class 
have dogmatically maintained that the visible appearance 
of Spirits was entirely subjective, and to be attributed to 
some abnormal action of the brain, or derangement of the 
visual organ. But now, that the solar ray and the electric 
light reveal their shadows, and leave their images in the 
camera—thus scientifically demonstrating their objective 
existence—the skeptics look demure and are silent. 

The Journat is regularly mailed to the Revue Spirite, Rue De 
Lillie, No. 7, Paris, France. —EbITor. 


Authors and Hooks. 


WOLFE’S MODERN SPIRITUALISM.* 


MAN of unusual vigor, strong common sense and with a vital 

experience has evidently written this book. He does not ap- 
pear to be writing for fame, or to preserve a literary reputation. If 
this were the Author’s purpose, he would sometimes weigh his words 
with more care, and express his views on doubtful questions with 
greater circumspection. To make a bold, clear record of a living 
experience and a profound conviction was the evident purpose of 
the author ; and that this object is fairly realized, in the work before 
us, will admit of no controversy. We often have occasion to regret 
that so many weaklings undertake to represent the facts and philoso- 
phy of Spiritualism. Their feeble endeavors at once excite our com- 
passion and the contempt of a learned opposition. This renders it 
doubly refreshing to meet, now and then, with one who is able to 
take hold of the subject in a rational way, and with a muscular 
grasp. Weare pleased to recognize the presence of such a party in 
the author of this book. 

Dr. Wolfe brings to the investigation of Spiritualism an active and 
vigorous intellect, freed from the shackles of ancient superstitions 
and modern orthodoxy. He is self-centered in a rational skepticism, 
but determined to possess the truth at whatever sacrifice ot time, 
means, and previous convictions. His manner of dealing with the 
subject is direct and forcible; his treatment of adverse views and 
Opinions, ready and fearless ; his criticisms are incisive rather than 
logical ; general conclusions are sometimes left to rest on individual 
MB ee ee a 


* « Startling Facts in Modern Spiritualism, by N. D. Wolfe, M. D., Cincin- 
nati, 1874. 
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experience, popular apprehension, or, otherwise, on inadequate evi- 
dence. The style of the book is the author's revelation of himself— 
and we are presented with a man of strong convictions and impetu- 
ous temperament. He has a wholesome hatred of all sacred shams 
and pious frauds ; and he uncovers persons and things with remark- 
able facility, neither wasting words in idle compliments nor time in 
useless ceremony. 

The author’s investigation of the Spiritual Phenomena appears to 
have been chiefly conducted through the mediumship of Mr. J. V. 
MansFreLp and Mrs. Mary J. Horus. Of the former he speaks in 
terms of most unqualified confidence, both in respect to the genuine- 
ness of his peculiar mediumship, and his strict integrity as a man. 
This testimony is the more valuable, because it comes from a man 
naturally disposed to be critical, whose wits had been sharpened by 
observation and experience; and because it is deliberately given 
after a protracted and most intimate acquaintance, in the course of 
which—to use his own language—‘‘I have been, for months at a 
time, to him almost as a shadow to the substance.” After his ex- 
tended discussion of the high claims of Mr. Mansfield to public re- 
spect and confidence, the author thus introduces Mrs, Hollis to the 
readers of his book : 


“ She was born on the 24th of April, 1837, in Jeffersonville, Indiana, of wealthy 
and educated parents. She was the first-born of her mother’s family, and was 
married, I believe, in her seventeenth year. In her early childhood she was slow 
to receive a school education ; and was an exemplary member of the Episcopal 
Church, until she began to see Spirits and talk with them. When this occurred, 
she gradually lost faith in the gown and surplice, and ceased to be a fashionable 
worshiper. With a spotless reputation, she has taken the vows of dedicating her 
life to the service of the Spirit-world.’’—(P. 120.) 


After general observations on the subject of Witchcraft, the early 
physical manifestations through the Fox family, and a narration of 
his correspondence with Spirits through Mr. Mansfield, our author 
proceeds to an analysis of the pretensions of several mediums, 
chiefly trance-speakers, whose claims he handles with great freedom, 
and, in some instances, with marked severity. He boldly questions 
the phenomena of the trance, and, in one or two cases at least, on 
evidence that may be accepted as conclusive. He recognizes the dis- 
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tinguished ability of Mr. Thomas Gales Forster, Miss Lizzie Doten, 
and Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten, but is sure those persons are 
every way equal to the production of the best things they are accus- 
tomed to ascribe to the inspiration of the Spirits. Hence the en- 
trancement is presumed to be feigned, and at once an unnecessary 
and foolish device. Of the last of the three mediums named abore, 
the author says: 


“ Few have attained more distinction for their eloquence than Miss Emma Har- 
dinge. This woman has great power on the rostrum ; all who have heard her 
admit this. But she is a woman of fine education and superior culture. As an 
elocutionist, she had distinction before she became a speaker on the spiritual plat- 
form. In her social relations, her conversational powers are quite equal to any 
of her forensic efforts ’’—(P. 75.) 


Of the most gifted of all the female inspirational speakers of our 
time, Dr. Wolfe has also formed a flattering estimate, and we here 
quote his testimony respecting Miss Lizzie DoTEN : 


‘ One of New England’s most accomplished women. This lady is a fine intui- 
tionalist, and grasps the subtile truths of the Great Harmonia with the power of 
a master’s mind, and weaves them into a fadeless wreath of song. The fiber of 
this woman’s brain is akin to that of Emerson and Holmes. She crystallizes her 
thoughts, and utters them with an energy that makes them cut their way into the 
understanding of men.’’—(Pp. 76, 77.) 


The author’s opinion of the capacity of Mr. Thomas Gales Fors- 
ter is clearly expressed in the following extract : 


«Mr. Forster is not only a man of fine education, but he is ‘well read,’ in the 
legitimate sense of the term ; that is, gives a thoughtful digestion to everything 
he reads. His memory is wonderful, and never fails to supply data, when re- 
quired to elucidate a point or fortify an argument. He is not a ready debater, 
owing to the detestable habit of speaking with his eyes closed; but he is always 
massive in argument, and solid in fact. As a speaker he is more logical than 
Clay, and but little less ponderous and weighty than Webster. His blows are 
heavy and slow, but they tell every time on his subject. Rather sluggish in his 
intellectual habit, he requires an occasion to develop his strength. He is familiar 
with the classics, and has read Scripture to some purpose, as he exhibits, upon 
suitable occasions, an intimate knowledge of the Sacred Writings, even such as 
the most learned commentators might aspire to emulate.” —(Pp. 75, 76.) 


Now, Dr. Wolfe presumes that the persons, of whom he expresses 
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these very complimentary opinions, all practice a fraud upon the com- 
munity. But we discover no warrant for this sweeping inference, either 
in the author’s premises or in any evidence he has been pleased to 
submit tu his readers. A conclusion that involves so grave an impeach- 
ment of these distinguished individuals, and, indeed, of many other 
excellent persons, ought not to be accepted without something bet- 
ter than such presumptive evidence as may be found to rest at last 
on nothing better than a suspicion at once ungenerous and unjust. 
Let us simplify the form of this very questionable logic and doubtful 
conclusion. Here are our author’s premises : 

1. The persons referred to deliver very eloquent and able dis- 
courses, which they ascribe, in a most important sense, to the in- 
spiring agency of Spirits. 

2. The persons referred to are fully equal to the task of producing 
such discourses, without spiritual assistance. 

3. Conclusion—The parties themselves produce their own dis- 
courses, and the pretended spiritual entrancement has no foundation 
in fact. 

This is the syllogistic form of the argument. It is specious, but 
unsound, as will appear from a critical analysis of its several proposi- 
tions. 1. The first proposition in the syllogism is admitted to be 
true. 2. The second proposition—regarding the innate capacity of 
the persons named to produce their discourses without foreign aid, 
and under the existing circumstances—is assumed without evidence ; 
it is intrinsically questionable, and may be utterly false. 3. If both 
the major and minor propositions were demonstrated to be true, the 
fact would never justify the conclusion. If not; why not? Ian- 
swer, because the conclusion does not legitimately follow from the 
acceptance of the minor proposition, or from the premises entire. 
We may demonstrate the capacity of one to produce any given re- 
sult, and yet do nothing to settle the question that relates to the 
actual transaction. Our author may be capable of writing this crit- 
ique, but*the question of actual authorship must be settled by other 
evidence. Suppose we could prove that Dr. Wolfe is capable of pro- 
ducing the ‘‘ Aevum Organon” and ‘‘ Paradise Zost ;” would that 
unsettle the claims of Lord Bacon and John Milton! No; never. 
The capacity to do a thing, and the /uit accompli, admit of a funda- 
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mental difference, and require an intelligent distinction. We admit 
our ability to climb in at a window at midnight, but should a juror 
attempt to convict us of burglary on such evidence, he would per- 
haps be sent to the lunatic asylum. 

In this connection, it seems proper to observe, that while it is 
eminently proper to scrutinize all the phases of mediumship, both the 
physiological and the psychological phenomena, in the cases under 
review, are matters of personal experience, of the precise nature of 
which no outside observer can form an intelligent judgment from 
mere appearances, and without consultation with the persons them- 
selves. They can best decide how far sensation, consciousness and 
voluntary motion are modified or suspended in themselves by some 
occult power. Dr. Wolfe may be able to give a very clear general 
diagnosis of a case, but he can not see a pain, and would never 
think of disputing the patient if he said he was suffering from either 
colic or rheumatism. It follows, therefore, that until the veracity of 
such persons can be impeached on other and betten evidence, we are 
not authorized to dispute their statements in any matter of their own 
experience. 

The correspondence of Josephine Bonaparte—embracing some 
thirty letters—addressed to the author, will doubtless interest the 
general reader. Though the Empress does not always use the 
purest English, her letters are a prominent feature in the book. She 
appears to believe in Kardec’s philosophy, and predicts the reincal- 
nation and second advent of her husband, in the year 1902, when 
he will come to redeem his ‘‘country from obscenity and bigotry.” 
Prompted by Marshal Ney, she reveals the free-love secrets of the 
family, and makes certain curious explanations. We extract the fol- 
lowing from Letter No. XI. : 


‘‘When there is entire compatibility of temperaments, and an interior love, 
these relations are well; but, if that does not exist, then no such intimacy should 
be maintained, as resultant organizations will suffer from inharmony and dis- 
cord. The Spirit, however highly developed it may be, can not express itself 
through an imperfect matrix. Those who are thus wrongly begotten may strug- 
gle and writhe under their unfortunate conditions, but they will ever suffer, 
while in the form, the penalties of the violated laws of the conjugal relation. 

‘¢So, in this instance, my daughter loved Napoleon; but there was not that 
mutual adaptation for a perfect expression of the procreative law. Therefore, 
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Louis is not an entire success. The flowers drink in the dew and sunlight, and 
become more beautiful and lovely. So should the soul-love and heart-sympathy 
be attracted. Ifthe Emperor had been to Hortense as the sun is to the flowers, 
their offspring would have been all that was desired, and the necessity for another 
Napoleon being born in France obviated.”’ 


Dr. Wolfe succeeded in awakening an interest in the minds of 
Mr. F. B. Plimpton, of the Cincinnati Commercial, Hon. Wm. M. 
Corry, and Col. Don Piatt, Editor of Zhe Capitol. After an investi- 
gation of the phenomena, as exhibited in the presence of Mrs, Hol- 
lis, those gentlemen made separate reports of their observations and 
conclusions. They are well known, candid and intelligent wit- 
nesses, whose explicit testimony serves to diversify the contents, and 
to deepen the interest of this remarkable book. The work is not 
free from conspicuous faults. We meet with grammatical errors, 
here and there, logical and rhetorical imperfections, a manifest want 
of the power of philosophical analysis and metaphysical discrimina- 
tion, which may be attributed to the preponderance of the percep- 
tive over the reflective faculties, and the dominating influence of a 
positive will and a mercurial temperament. 

The author’s style is characterized by remarkable independence 
of thought and freedom of expression. In our judgment he under- 
values the mental phenomena of Spiritualism ; and this is perhaps 
rendered inevitable by the peculiar constitution of the author’s mind. 
He does not attempt anything like a scientific classification of its 
facts ; but the work is full and clear in the recitation of its testi- 
mony to the reality of the physical phases of the Spiritual Phenom- 
ena. It is, on the whole, a very valuable contribution to our litera- 
ture, and will convince more people of the truth of Spiritualism than 
any work that has appeared in the last five years. 

Reviews of Lester’s ‘‘ Life of Charles Sumner,” Babbitt’s ‘‘ Health 
Guide,” etc., are inevitably crowded out of this number, but will 
appear in our issue for October. 


FOREIGN SPIRITUAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HE recent reports from all parts of North and South Amer- 

ica, Europe, Africa and Asia, prove that Spiritualism is pur- 
suing its noiseless way, in spite of every resistance and every de- 
nial. Never, in the history of man, has there been such a movement 
as this—so irresistible and universal. Its very enemies are doing it 
service. Clergymen and men of science acknowledge themselves © 
witnesses. Mexico and Montevideo, Brazil, Chili and Peru, follow 
in the same track with us. In England Spiritualism finds a place 
among the highest, not excepting the Queen and ex-Empress of 
France. In Russia the priests attack it violently, without allowing 
reply. Many tracts against it are circulated among the people, yet 
the most intelligent part of the nation are enlightened believers. 

At Brussels, Liege, Ostend, etc., there are circles doing admirable 
work: The Afessager Spirite of Liege is a good, outspoken paper, 
published semi-monthly, sustained by all the societies of the prov- 
ince. Switzerland is wheeling into line; also Greece and Constan- 
tinople. Spain is marching with firm steps, and in Italy the white 
flag of the Spirits is unfurled. In Turin there is the Annales dello 
Spiritismo. In Austria the Licht des Jenseits is a brave sheet. + At 
Pesth, in Hungary, is a good society, which has a very interesting 
journal. At Leipzig is the Spiritisch-Ratonalistische-Zeitschrift, be- 
longing to a society composed of Russians, Germans and English; 
and yet some people try to convince themselves that the thing 1s 
now dead, knowing it never was more intensely alive. =| 

Some very interesting developments of Spirit materialization in 
London are attracting great attention. The Revue Spirite of Paris 
has a copy of a diary of Prince Emile de Sayn Wittgenstein, Aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor of Russia, who had gone to England ex- 
pressly to investigate these materializations. In one séance, medium 
Mr. Williams, the Spirit of John King, was materialized. He held 
a Spirit-lamp so as to reveal himself perfectly. This iamp the per- 
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q sons present handled and examined ; it was like a bit of polished 
crystal, transparent and oval, about two-by-three inches. It was 
heavy, warm to the touch, and hard as stone; within it a shining 
kernel, formed by some substance unknown. The Prince went into 
the cabinet, and saw the medium asleep in his chair, while John 
King stood erect, entirely in the light. The whole company—five in 
all—might have gone by turns, but the Spirit, greatly disappointed, 
could not get sufficient force, and the medium was becoming ex- 
hausted. The Spirit asked them to wait until he could return to 
Williams the fluids he had taken from him—told them he had drawn 
some from them all, but what they had involuntarily given him 
he should not return to them. The séance lasted more than an hour. 

The same gentlemen were at a séance in Mr. Luxmore’s house, 
medium, Miss Cook, where a Spirit, Katie King, was materialized, 
coming into the room, going around to each one, talking and laugh- 
ing with them. Seeming to take a great fancy for Prince W : 
at his request she wrote him a letter, asking paper, pen and ink of 
Mr. Luxmore. Selecting the kind she wanted, and a pencil, she 
wrote rapidly, the paper being in the air, without support. After 
asking his permission to address him by a term of endearment—Jf/y 
dear E'mile—I will not forget mv promise to come to Germany; I shall 
see you again, before long. Ever your friend, ANNYE Morcan. So 
sizned, because, as she said, that was her name in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. She afterwards told him she could not go to Germany 
until she had left her medium, Miss Cook, which would be in a few 
months. The Spirits promise the increase of similar phenomena. 

I find, in the Revue Spirite, of Paris, a very interesting account of 
Spirit photography ; some friend of the writer is mentioned who re- 
ceived an admirable likeness of his dead wife. Some very interest- 
ing and remarkable specimens were obtained in Washington a short 
time since, through the mediumpship of Mr. Evans. The plates were 
prepared in presence of Col. Florence, of the Sunday Gazette. On 
some were given written messages ; on others photograms, and among 
them one of John C. Calhoun—an excellent likeness—with a mes- 
sage to Col. Florence. These photograms were obtained at night, 
with no light save an oil lamp, and were very remarkable. The me- 
diums—father and son—are well known to Col. Florenceand others, 
as persons to be thoroughly trusted, in every way. 
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There are, in various parts of France, circles formed for the in- 
struction and relief of unhappy Spirits, in which the proceedings, as 
given in the Xue, are interesting—explaining how by our thoughts, 
words and actions here, we act on our fluids either for good or evil, 
such action determining the measure of our happiness or unhappi- 
ness in the Spirit-world ;—showing, in some instances, how a per- 
son who, in this world, has thought only of himself, or has been 
absorbed in his own affairs, so impairs and isolates his fluids that, in 
that other world, it is impossible for him to associate with other Spir- 
its, sometimes to the extent of being in utter seclusion and dark- 
ness; his fluids having been so isolated that they repel all other 
Spirits, even those who would come near him. He has by the ab- 
sorption of his thoughts dried up in himself all his faculties of con- 
ception of exterior things. | 

According to the promise of the materialized spirit, John King, 
when with his medium in Holland, there have been manifestations 
there which daily increase in power. 

A letter to the Revue Spirite from Madame de Veh, giving an ac- 
count of Katie King’s last séance in London, adds one more to the 
witnesses of this beautiful Spirit-matcrialization. 

The Revue Spirite of Paris sends us excellent Spirit-photographs 
from the studio of the medium, M. Buguet. All material mani- 
festations appear to be increasing in foreign countries as well as in 
our own, thus opposing materialism in Spiritualism to the material- 
ism outside of it. 

The one hundred and thirty-ninth anniversary of the birth of 
Mesmer was celebrated in Paris on May 23, 1874, by the Sacé/é 
Magnétique. A large number of believers were gathered together, 
Baron du Potet, Honorary President of the Society, presiding. The 
occasion was marked by great good feeling and cordiality—toasts 
and speeches as usual at such banquets, Baron du Potet respond- 
ing very happily to a toast to Mesmer. Many other speeches were 
made, also a report of the work accomplished by the Society—med- 
als of gold and bronze, as also diplomas, were given, and a toast 
to the union of Magnetism and Spiritism was most warmly re- 
ceived. Two members of the Society were sent to offer the alliance 
to the Parisian Society of Spiritists, Emma A. Woop. 


